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L E T T E R, E. 


81 lived with your fore-fathers, 
A and ſpent great part of my youth 
in the purſuit of what ſeems to be 
the buſineſs of your lives, viz; pleaſure; 
I thought I could not employ ſome of 
the latter hours of my life better, than 
in communicating to you, ſome of thoſe 
uſeful hints, I have gathered in a courls 
of between fifty and. ſixty years. 
Your fathers and grandfathers were 
buſied in the ſame chace, and meaſured 
every hour of a ſhort but merry life, by 
the joys which every freſh moment fur- 
niſhed to their wearied ſenſes. They 
thought they had found out every ſecret 
that could kill time, and make the drud- 
gery of life agreeable; but you, their off. 
ſpring, have in ſome meaſure out-ſtript _ 
B them, 
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them, and convinced the world that there 
are no bounds to be ſet to invention; 
that as every age improves in ſome- 
thing, ſo you have far outſtripped the laſt 
and every preceding century, in the im- 
provement you have made in the ſcience 
of pleaſure. Some of our heavy hours 
we were obliged. to ſlumber away, for 
want of an important trifle to ſupply the 
vacancy; but you have hit upon a me- 
thod to find new entertainment for every 
hour of the twenty-four, without being 
obliged to have recourſe to your pillow, 
or the painful labour of buſineſs, for want 
of ſomething more agreeable to your 
thoughtleſs diſpoſitions. You ſcorn to 
be tyed down by the dull diviſions of 
natural time, or governed by the ſun in 
your riſing or lying down; you ſcorn to 
be beholden to that warm planet for any 
thing; you ſcarce deign to eat what owes 
its growth merely to its genial heat, or 
is produced by the viciflitudes of its ſea- 
ſons, your ſtoves and green-houfes being 
to ſupply you with aliment more palata- 
ble; you have inverted the common or- 
der of things, breakfaſt at noon, dine at 
night, and ſup in the môrning. The 
evening, in my youthful days, was the 
only time we had for mighty pleaſure, 
but you have founghgut ſomething ſuit- 
. able 
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able to all hours. You have your morn- 
ing diverſions at Ranelagh, &c. your fore- 
noons at Foot's, &c. which ſupply the 
vacant hours till dinner-time; from thac 
you have the ſame place of reſort for the 
evening pleaſure, or elſe the opera, the 
maſquerade, ball, and play bring abour 
the hours for the tavern appointment, and 
all the joys of a midnight holiday: In 
a word, there is not a vacant moment 
in a gentleman's time but what is em- 

loyed to ſome ſuch valuable purpoſe. As 
T have obſerved this ſpirit daily increaſ- 
ing, and no one knows how far it may 
be carried, I am afraid in the hurry of 
important pleaſure, there may be ſome- 


thing wanting that might give a higher 
reliſh to all otherenjoyments which muſt - 


eſcape your obſer vation, too much taken 
up at preſent to mind every trifling circum- 
ſtance, What gave me the firſt hint of 
this was, my Kinſman, Dick Caperwell, 
chanced to ſend his valet down to my 
country-houſe ſome months ago on an 
affair he had to tranſact in my neigh- 
bourhoad, in which he ſuppoſed I could 
be ſerviceable : I had known Dick from 
a child, and knew him a briſk forward 
youth, juſt ſuch another as his father, who 
died of a debauch at the rummer tavern 
about twenty years 852 and judging — 
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fon would follow the good example of 


ſo worthy a father, I took occaſion to aſk 
his ſervant, how his maſter found means 
to ſpend his time, ſince I knew he had not 
a conſtitution for drinking, more than 
his father, and no diſpoſition either for 
buſineſs, reading, or thinking. The fel- 
low, who has more wit thana juſtice of 
peace had in my time, replied ſmartly, 
that there was not a man in England had 
leſs idle hours upon his hands than his 
maſter, and was ſure that if the day was 
eight and forty hours long, he had ways 
and means to employ all of them; and 
then gave me about a week's journal of 
my friend Dick's manner of life; and u 

on ſumming up the account, I truly found, 
that inſtead of time lying heavy upon 
his hands, he had really too little for 
the enjoyment of the numerous pleaſures 
which the times afford, and was obliged 


to encroach upon the hours commonly al- 


lotted for dreſs, for fear of loſing the 
raviſhing delight of Rane/agh, and the 
alluring ſight of his miſtreſs in a careleſs 


_ deſhabille, 


I reflected upon this as a very great 
hardſhip, for I conſider the moments 
ſpent before a dreſling-glaſs to be ſome 


of the moſt entertaining in the whole 


day, as that preſents us with the object 
on 
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on earth we moſt admire, and for whoſe. 


dear- ſake, we are willing to ſuffer the 
moſt. How raviſhing is it to ſee one's 
image reflected from the mirror, full of 
thole killing and attractive charms, 
which are to ſet the boxes in a blaze at 
night, where every line of it ſpeaks con- 
tentment, and every feature expreſſes 
an inward ſatisfaction, and high opinion 
of the much lov'd object. What plea- 
ſure can attone for the loſs of an hour 


ſo agreeably employed as in ſelf-admi- 
ration! Our mittreſſes upon a dozen 


times ſeeing become familiar to the imagi- 
nation, and we can ſcarce look upon them 
after enjoyment with a greater emotion 
than on our grandmother's picture. But 
let us view our charming ſelves never 
ſo often, let us be never ſo often familiar 
with our dear perſons, there is ſtill ſome- 
thing new to admire, ſomething to raiſe 
our curioſity to gaze on without fear of 
being cloy'd with the frequent ſurvey. 
We find new charms, new pleaſures 
new delights every day, and the kind 
glaſs not only repreſents us as we are, but 
as we really wiſh ourſelves to be when 
in the higheſt pitch of ſelf- love. 
Therefore, gentlemen, conſidering how 
much the new invented morning diver- 


ſions encroach upon the delightful enter - 
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ſure can attone for the loſs of an hour 
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tainment of the modern fine gentlemen, 


J have, in order to make your pleaſures 
compleat, invented a new kind of pocket 


glaſs, which you may carry about with 


you to all the gay places you frequent, 
without the leaſt inconvenience ;z which 
has this advantage above all other glaſſes, 
that it ſhews you not only what you 
were, what you are, but what you muft 
expect to be; it not only ſhews the out- 
ſide, but it gives you a clear view of 
your internal part, and by magick art, as 
it were, ſhews you the figure you have 
made, and are to make in the eye of all 
mankind,thro' every period of your lives. 
At firſt ſight you may be apt to ſuppoſe 
the mirror. only repreſents the life and. 
character of Fack Wildair, but upon a 
nearer view, by only ſhifting a ſcrew. 
or two in the caſe, you may immediately 
diſcover every line and feature of your 
own ſweet ſelves, - This I look upon as a 
valuable curioſity, and had once a great 
mind to have preſented it to ſome migh- 
ty monarch, who would have rewarded 
me with titles, honours and riches for the 
great diſcovery, but that, I thought too 
mercenary .z then I had an inclination to 
have preſented it to the royal- ſociety, to 
be laid up in their collection of rarities, 


ba I n that would be bury ing 
my 
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my performance from the public; there- 
fore I at laſt conſidered, I could not make 
a better uſe of it, than in beſtowing it 
in common among the ſons and grand- 
children of the old companions of my 
youth, that as you live now in ſome 
meaſure as I own I did, I may if poſſible - 
be inſtrumental in helping you to die as 
I hope to do, 


. 


Werne of the * Life of Jack 
WiLlDail, Eſq; | 


ACKWILDA IR, the ſubject of the 
following pages, was born near three- 
| ſcore years ago, his father died before 
he was twelve years of age, and left him 
fole heir of an eſtate of two thouſand a 
year free of all incumbrances, except a 
jointure of 5001. a year to his mother, 
with ten thouſand pounds in ready mo- 
ney; the eſtate well timbered, and 
moſt of his leaſes ready to expire. His 
mother, a lady of exemplary virtue, and 
ſtri piety, was left his guardian, an office 
which ſhe diſcharged while ſhe lived, 
with great care and fidelity, both” in re- 
gard to the management of che eſtate, 
B 4 and 
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and the education of this hopeful 
heir of the family 

Jack was a forward promiſing boy, 
and remained at Eton ſchool till turned 
of thirteen, where he had made a pretty 
Progrels in the claſſics, and performed all 
his exerciſes with applauſe : Towards 
the winter of his thirteenth year, he was 
taken with an aguiſh diſorder, which 
obliged the fond mother to fend for him 
home ; he had not been with her above 
A month, when aftes proper remedies 
being apply'd, Jack recovered his health 
as well as ever, but as Chriſtmas was then 
approaching, he delayed returning to 
ſchool till that ſeaſon was over. A 
young gentleman of the neighbourhood 
about a year and ſome months older than 
\ Zack, came to paſs a month at the houſe, 
in order to keep Mr. Wildair company 
while he | ſtaid in the country. This 
youth was of a ſtrong robuſt conſtitution, 
tall of his' age, and had been bred up 
with all the indulgence of his humours, 
which he could expect from the capricious 
fondneſs of an old grandfather, who had 
been a rake in his young days, loved the 
ſmack of the whip, tho' paſt the age of 
action, and took a particular pleaſure 
in indulging every thing in his grand- 


child which looked like a * 
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of his being as good a cock-of the game 
as he had been formerly. The old man 
loved to talk of his former pranks, and 
had not prudence enough to reſtrain his 
libidinous tongue in the preſence of the 
youth ; on the contrary, when he had 
ſpent a whole hour in obſcene diſcourſe, 
and in recounting his glorious atchieve- 
ments in wenching, he uſed to conclude 
the edifying hiſtory with an----ah ! young 
dog, I ſhall ſee you one of theſe days 
run mad after all the wenches in the pa- 
riſh, and make more miſchief than a 
recruiting officer, or an Eaſt- India crew 
juſt landed from the Cape- f good - hope z, 
thoſe eyes, you rogue, tell me you'll be a 
cock of the game, if you are not, you are 
no grand-child of old Harrys. ö 
Theſe kind of diſcourſes ſoon had their 
deſired effect upon Mr. William, who 
before he was quite thirteen found out 
the ſecret how he was got, and at the 
period we are now ſpeaking of, made 
ſtrong love to all the farmers daughters 
within ten miles of him, to the great 
joy and ſatisfact ion of old fir Har- 
ry. his grandfather. Jack Wildair had 
been educated in a quite different 
manner, he was kept cloſe from the 
company of ſervants, and no conver- 
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ſation was carried on in his hearing that 
bordered in the moſt diſtant manner up- 
on any thing that could ſully the ima- 
gination, or offend the chaſteſt ear, ſo that 
in fact, till he had met with Bill Bei- 
lamour, he had ſcarce any notion of the 
difference of ſexes, and the art of man- 
planting was as much a ſecret to him as 
the philoſopher's ſtone. It is true, as he 
was juſt entering on his fourteenth year, 
and of a healthy tho not of robuſt con- 
ſtitution, he was not without his emo- 
tions, but was a ſtranger to the means of 
allaying them. However, as ſoon as Mr. 
Wilkam became his companion, he was 
not left long in the dark, as to every 
thing that could give him eaſe or hopes 
of pleaſure, They too ſoon grew fond 
of one another, and became bedfellows, 
Fack preferring Bis company to that of 
his tutor, who was eaſily prevailed on to 
humour the lads, as he had no ſuſpicion 
of the conſequences, and beſides had fome 
bufineſs which called him'to be abſent 
for a week or two during the holydays. 
Mr. William quickly found out the ig- 
norance and ſimplicity of his young com- 
panion, whom he ſoon initiated in the 
vl edge of the puerile vices, which 
mightily pleaſed Mr. Wildair, who could 
ſcarce refrain next morning from _ 
is 
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his mamma, what a pleaſing leſſons Mr. 
Bellamour had taught him; however, he 
was cautioned by his young tutor in 
iniquity to conceal all ſu 
the women, eſpecially his mamma, who 
for ſome. old queer maxim of her own 
would chide him for it, Two or thre 

days paſt in this manner, and the devi 

of curioſity ſeized Jack, to be informed 


what made men and women, ſo fond of 
each other. Mr, William his new oracle 


ſoon informed and fired him with 
a recital. of all his amours, and promiſed 
to bring him acquainted with a miſtreſs 
who would give * joys he had never 


felt. Jack thought himſelf as much a 


man now as ever his father -was, and 
could not ſee one of the chamber-maids 


without being in a blaze, tho“ but a 


week before they might have gone to bed 
to him without robbing him of a mo- 
ment's reſt. He dream'd of nothing but 
the charming gir] his dear Bill was to 
, procure him, and teaſed him night and 
day to put his promiſe in execution. 
The other had all the inclination in 
the world to make good his engagements, 
but he was obliged to obſerve lome mea- 
ſures, on the account of the old lady 
Wildair, who kept a ſtrict decorum in her 
tamily, and allo a more than grdinary 
ils F 
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watchful eye over the young gentlemen. 
He hada girl about a mile off, a farmer's 
daughter, with whom he kept correſpon- 
dence himſelf, and her younger ſiſter 
was the miſtreſs he deſign'd for Mildair, 
who was a little ſkittiſh, and required 
ſome management to bring her to his 
deſign. The father of the two dam- 


ſels knew nothing of the honour done 


him by the young ſquire, or intended 
him by the other, but Bel/amour uſed to 
meet her and her ſiſter in a thicket at 
ſome diſtance from the farm-houſe. It 
was eaſy to make an appointment with 


them by the help of a ſervant who at- 
tended him, and was his chief engineer in 
thoſe ſchemes; but as it muſt be at night, 
it was difficult for the young gentlemen 
to get out; however, after a council of 


war had been called, whereat the foot- 


man aſſiſted, it was reſolved that an ap- 


intment ſhould be made the following 


night, and that the two gallants ſhould 
convey themſelves out by dropping from 
the window of their chamber, which was 
only up one pair of ſtairs, and looked 
into the kitchen garden, which had no 
high wall. The mercury is diſpatched, 
the ladies appointed, and our two young 
lovers, about the hour of twelve, fallied 


out of their window into the garden, 


where 


(- up ] 
where the footman waited for them to 
conduct them to the place of rendevouz, 
which might be about a mile off, tho 
no very comfortable road; but omnipo- 
tent love conquers all difficulties, and en- 
counters all dangers boldly : They had no 
lions nor bears to combat, hor enchant- 
ments to diſpel, nothing but the length 


of the way to make them uneaſy, and a 


very cold ſnowy night; though moon- 
light, they had ſeveral times liked to 
have miſſed their way, but at laſt they 
got ſight of the mach wiſhed for thicket, 


and a glimpſe at a diſtance of the dear 
damſels, who, true to their appointment. 


like the ſteel to the dial, had been there 
ſome minutes before them, alinoſt frozen 
with cold, if the warmth of their wiſhes 
had net kept them in a thaw, Bill ſpied 
them firſt, and nimbly ſprung over a 
ſmall ditch, which lay between them, 
diſdaining to go about by a plank which 
divided him and his joy; Fack diſdaining 
to ſhew leſs forwardneſs than his com- 
him from that day forward a man, bold- 
ly made a ſpring to follow him, but poor 
Wildair miſtoole his mark, and inſtead of 
jumping over into the warm arms of his 
miſtreſs, plunged himſelf into the middle 


of the ditch, and ſtuck almoſt up to the 


— 2 at an interview which was to dub 
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neck in mud, water, ice, and ſnow. 
The hero that ſwam the He/leſpont every 
night to meet his miſtreſs, was in ten 
times better plight, for he had at leaſt 
clear water and a temperate climate to 
grapple with, but poor Zack was all over 
mud and iſicles, an odd kind of bath 
to prepare for a love- encounter] The 
footman, Mr. William, and the damſels 
all ran to help him out of the diſaſter, 
and could not for their life help laugh- 
ing at the figure he made when he firſt 
ſtepped on dry land, and made an auk- 
ward compliment to the ladies, which he 
could ſcarce expreſs articulately, with the 
chattering of his teeth. The youngeſt 
girl, Zack's deſign'd- for miſtreſs, was a 
kind of country wit, and paſled ſomg 
ſcurvy. jokes upon H#udair*s pickle, 
which put him quite our of conceit with 
+ intrigues, at leaſt for that time. The 
girls, who were older than our gallants, 
judged a warm fire and ſome chicken 
Kok would be a properer regimen for 
Mr. Zack, than a maidenhead, therefore 
the youngeſt adviſed him to go home 
and take the recipe, and ſhe and her ſiſter 
left the field. Mr. Villiam was ſome- 
what chargrined at his own diſappoint- 
ment, but ſmothered. it in good manners 
to his friend, and went home muh 
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They got eaſy enough into the garden, 
but how to get up to their chamber, was 


a difficulty had never occurred at the 


council of war: They looked up but ſaw 
no hopes of getting in, ſo they were like- 


ly to make a night of it where they 


were, which would have been very in- 
convenient for poor Fack, who was al- 
moſt frozen with cold, and ready to 
faint. When they were juſt on the point 
of deſpairing, the Footihilh ſpy done of the 
gardener's pruning ladders againſt the 
wall, brought it and ſet our young ad- 
venturers fairly into their apartments. 
Fack ſtripped and went to bed, but had 
not been long there when he was ſeized 
with a violent cholic, the houſe was 
alarmed, and young hopeful about nine 
next morning was far advanced in a high 
fever. | A phyſician was ſent for, who 
in eight or ten days ſet him to rights, 
but the ſecret of the adventure of the 
bath was kept from my lady, who it ſhe 
had ſmelt' it would hav ſpoiPd the new 
emit intitnacy between the young 
uires 

Jack recovered his foriner ſtrength 
in about a fortnight and by that 
time had forgot the danger and fatigue he 
had underwent in his firſt eſſay, but was 
reſolved once more to make a pull at 
being 
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being a man, and making a woman. He 
[hi hate it to Mr. William, who though 
loved miſchief in his heart, yet had 
more wit than to run any further risks ot 
that ſort. with Fact, at leaſt he was ſo en- 
gaged in the houſe, that he did not care 
to go abroad; for by his ſtay here, he 
bad picked up an intimacy with the lady's 
woman, of which (as of all new — 
he was more fond, than of the 
maid in the thicket, and could come at 
her without running any further risks. 
He communicated his happineſs to Zack, 
who could not help envying him, but he 
promiſed to procure him one of the laun- 
dry ' maids, for hitherto he had not the 
courage to ſpeak for himſelf, and he was 
in this as-good as his word; for by the 
belp'of my lady's woman, who: promoted 
this the better to conceal her own. af- 
fair, a young girl about ſixteen belong- 
.ing to the laundry, was facrificed to Mr. 
Jact; and now the young ſparks had 
catched their mates, and went on ſwing- 
ingly till the tutor returned, who in a day 
or two diſcovered the whole affair, and 
ſpoiled Jach's amours at Wildair-park 
tor ſeveral years. The good lady was 
aſtoniſhed at the ſcene of iniquity that 

had been carryed on in her houſe by 
afk young, boys. Jact was: en 
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ly chaſtiſed, Mr. Billy ſent home to his 
grandfather, who made a jeſt of the 
whole affair, the maids were turned a- 
driſt, and poor Fack ſent again to Eton 


under the watchful eye of his tutor, who 


never left him for fear of his — 
to his new learned pranks. Before 

proceed, I muſt do juſticeto lady Vildair, 
who, after the guſt of her paſſion was over, 
5 ordered care to be taken of 


er hopeful ſon's miſtreſs, that ſhe might 


not be left to the mercy of her relations, 
In a few weeks ſhe underſtood the young 
creature. was with child, which engaged 
her ſtill to be more tender of her; the 
had her boarded at a tenant's. houſe of re- 


putation, where ſhe was delivered, which 


proves to be a boyz and beingrecovered, 
ent her to York, where ſhe beſtowed 
liberally upon her education, and by 
her intereſt had her married to a ſubſtan- 


tial farmer's ſon, to whom ſhe gave with 


her a portion of 500l. She had ſeveral 
motives for this method of proceeding z 
ſhe knew ſhe was debauched in her houſe, 
more for want of experience and the baſe 
practice of her woman, and might, if left 
to her ſelf, continue in vice and wicked - 
neſs ; whereas, by the care ſhe took of 
her, ſhe had not the plea of neceſſity to 


continue abandoned, and was not ex: 
| | . poſed 
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poſed to the advantages which young 


rakes take of women whoſe reputations 
are once tainted. z had time to reflect on 
the folly of her conduct, and eſtabliſh 
| herſelf in the principles of virtue; which 
really was the caſe, as ſhe proved to my 
certain knowledge an affectionate dutiful 
wife, and a tender mother to ſeveral chil- 
dren, whom ſhe lived to ſee ſettled in a 
very reputable way in the country; re- 
membered her diſgrace with compunc- 
tion, her cenverſion with pleaſure, and 
her kind benefactreſs with unfeigned re- 
ſpect and gratitude. * 
The good lady did not confine her 
charity to the mother only, but exten- 
ded it to the infant, whom ſhe had, after 
he was weaned, brought home to her own 
houſe, and educated with the ſame ten- 
derneſs as if he had been lawfully begot- 
ten, and when ſhe died lefthim three thou- 
ſand pound to ſettle. him in the world. 
The father was equally fond of the firſt 
fruit of his virility, which had not ſo good 
an effect as the pious care of the grand- 
mother, for by the time the youth was 
ſixteen , or ſeventeen years of age, Zack 
was commenced a compleatrake, and had 
laughed lmſelf out of all notions of de- 
cency, religion, or temperance, and ini- 
tiated his ſon in all the follies of looſe de- 
| bauchery. 
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bauchery. It is true, he married him to 
a woman of fortune, and made a hand- 
ſome addition to the grandmother's boun- 
ty, but even then he encouraged him to 
make light of the tyes of marriage, and 
never left him, till by exceſs, riot and diſ- 
eaſes, he broke his conſtitution, which was 
but puny, and ſent him to his grave be- 
fore he was thirty. However, he left 
ſome children, who happened to grow 
up when Fact, now a grandfather, had got 
a ſight of his folly, and by that means 
were brought up in different princi- 
ples, and on whom he has ſettled the re- 
mainder of his eſtate, for poor #ildair : 
never ſaw any of his iſſue but n _ 
venture. | 
But enough of this puerile amour; it is 
time to proceed to the reſt of the impot- 
tant tranſactions of Fack's life. After the 
diſcovery of this firſt intrigue, as I hint- 
ed above, Zack left Mildai part, and ſet 
out with his tutor for Eton, with a hea- 
vy heart, for tho* hitherto he had always 
expreſſed a great regard for his ſtudies 
and his tutor, yet on this occaſion his 
young mind was ſo fired with his late 
amour, and chagrined at thoſe who made 
the diſcovery, that he wiſhed books at tha 
devil, and his tutor in Morocco; he had a 
ſtrong inclination to rebel, about R 
is 
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his late intimate Bellamour had read him 
ſome leſſons, and promiſed him the pro- 
tection of his debauched grandfather, in 
caſe he had courage to make an elope- 
ment; but Fack was not quite ſo void of 
grace, he had been accuſtomed to a blind 
ſubmiſſion to his tutor, who had nothing 
of harſhneſs or pædagogue in his tem- 
* and above all had the moſt un- 
eigned regard for his mother, whom he 
could not think of diſobliging in any 
ſhape; ſo partly out of virtue, and partly 
out of neceſſity, act put the beſt face on 
the matter he could, but ſtill his miſtreſs 
ran in his head, and diſturbed him in 
the courſe of his ſtudies. However, that 
wore off by degrees, and the watchful 
eye which his tutor kept, hindered him 
from engaging in any new amour for the 
year and a half he remained at Eton. 
After that time, he and his tutor removed 
to Oxford, and Jack entered on a courſe 
of philoſophy. When he was turned of 
ſixteen, he felt in himſelf a ſtrong in- 
clination to the fair ſex ; but found vaſt 
difficulty in indulging it, for his tutor 
ſeemed inflexible in permitting him no 
liberties of that kind, and he was ſo cloſe- 
ly watched, either by himſelf, or the ſer- 
vant who attended him, chat without: 
"_ 0 of one of them ould 
CO 
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could have no relief even there where 
wenching is ſo much in faſhion, tho” it 
was not then ſo openly practiſed as now, 
and the ſtudents were obliged to manage 
their intrigues with much more decorum 
than at preſent, However, his valet 
was prevailed upon, after about half a 
year's entreaty, and by the force of a 
good ſum of money, to have ſome com- . 
paſſion on Fack's wants in that way, and 
by his means he had now and then an 
opportunity of peruſing a girl in ſheets, 
and putting in practice ſome experiments 

in true natural philoſophy z a branch of 
learning, which of all others ſuited ous 

young ſtudent's talents, but he was obli- 

ged to act ſo cautiouſly, and opportu- 

nities happened ſo ſeldom, that he catch'd 

no harm by overmuch ſtudy, for in fact, 
as he afterwards learned when he came 

of age, the valet had been ſeduced by the 

connivance of the tutor, who had in- 

ſtructed him to ingratiate himſelf with 

his young maſter, and become his con- 

fidant, leſt he ſhould make applica- 

tion to ſome other who might lead him 

quite aſtray : By this means the tutor was 

acquainted with every ſtep that was ta- 

ken, tho* he ſeemed perfectly ignorant, 

and allowed things to go no farther than 

was conſiſtent with decency, at 1 

| | in 
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kind of decency. peculiar to young men 
of quality or faſhion. I cannot fay but 
'at this time, T approve of the tutor's 
conduct, for if he had confined him to 
abſolute celibacy, it is more than ten to 
one but ack, quite wearied with the pre- 
ternatura] reſtraint, had broke out into 
ſome very groſs irregularities, and ſpoiled 
his conſtitution out of ſpite: For it is 
'abſolutely certain, more than half our de- 
light in that kind of dalliance is owing 
to the reftraint which is laid upon it; 
and in this caſe the ſtolen indulgence con- 
nived at bv the ſagacious tutor, had the 
good effect to hinder our ſtudent from 
wandering beyond the bounds limited, 
and diſturbing his ſtudies in ſearch of 
other pleaſures. I have often heard Fack 
mention his worthy tutor with great love 
and reverence; he ſaid, tho* a man turned 
of forty, he was facetious in his humour, 
| yielding, compaſſionate, and complai- 
| fant in his temper, joined in all the inno- 
cent diverſions of his pupils, on whom 
he was no further a check than in hin- 
dering them from any thing mean or 
immoral. He made himſelf their con- 
fidant in every thing, and the young fel- 
lows of Fack's acquaintance were never 
' eaſy when he was not of their party. 
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In this ſober manner Fack lived for 
two years at the univerſity, when an ac- 
cident happened which diſturbed his 
tranquillity, and had almoſt ſpoiled the 
rake. Among the number of his at- 
quaintance, a young gentleman of the city 
of Oxford was his greateſt intimate; they 
viſited one another frequently, and this 
youth was of ſuch a ſober ſedate demean- 
our, that the tutor thought him quite ſafe 
in his company. He lived with a dif- 
tant, relation of his, a widow Gentlewoman 
of a very good family, but fortune ſcarce 
ſufficient ro maintain her and her only 
daughter, then about ſeventeen years of 
age. Jack was introduced to the family 
by his companion, and their intima 
was fuch, that he was ſoon familiar wi 
the ladies, who lived in great reſpect, and 
obſerved a ſtrict decoram efpecially to- 
wards men, none of whom were admitted 
to their houſe but the . kinſman and 
his friend Mr. Wildair. Our young 
ſtudent, who had been very little in wo- 
men's company, andnever had an affair 
of gallantry with any of higher ſtation 
than a laundreſs, or ſuch like, felt quick- 
ly an extraordinary kindneſs for the young 
lady, who was well bred and every way 
agreeable, with a ſufficient ſhare of wit to 
be admired by a perſon more knowing 
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in the world than our young ſtudent, _In 
ſhorc, in a month or two he fell deeply in 
love, but had ſagacity enough to per- 
ceive that a matrimonial affair with one 
ſo much inferior to him in fortune, would 
not be agreeable to his relations, nor a 
reputable entry into the world. Tho? 
he wanted to enjoy her, yet he could 
not think of paying the price of his li- 
berty, and had ſome qualms of conſcience 
about ſeducing a perſon of her rank and 
education upon leſs honourable terms, in 
caſe he ſhould be maſter of rhetoric ſuf- 
ficient to gain her aſſent, of which the 
principles of her education, the watchful- 
neſs and prudent example of her mo- 
ther gave him little hope. But theſe con- 
ſcientious ſcruples did not laſt long; as 
he dared truſt the ſecret with nobody who 
would have helped him in this conflict 
between reaſon and appetite, he there- 
fore reſolved to make a puſh, and obtain 
her at leaſt at the expence of a few oaths, 
a kind of coin, he had heard were ve 
current with young creatures not muc 
verſed in the deluding arts of mankind. 
He now dropped all his other amours, 
never once thought of his former miſtreſ- 
ſes, but bent his whole ſtudy how to gain 


his new charmer. He had abundance of 


difficulties to encounter, his own tutor, 
R 12 his 
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In his friend, who was intereſted in the 

in fate of his relation, the watchful mother, 

er- were all ſpies upon him, whom he muſt 1 
ne firſt deceive; but a certain awe and re- TK 
1d verence, which the virtuous innocence | 
a of the young lady inſpired him with, 1 
0 was an obſtacle greater than all the reſt, Wy 
1d He began his attacks at a diftance, and T3 
li- was ſilly enough to believe he could 0 
ce ſigh and ogle her into his meaſures; but 1 
1d ſhe was perfectly a ſtranger to that 1 
in kind of language, and he courted her i 
f- with thoſe diſtant hints ior ſeveral 1] 
he months without making any viſible im- 1 
1 _ preſſion, He then advanced clofer, and is 
- ventured to ſqueeſe her paſſionately by 1 
n- the hand, was on all occaſions aſſiduous 1 
48 in pleaſing her, and ready to commend i 
10 every thing ſhe ſaid or did, This was | 


& a little more intelligent and better under- 
e- ſtood ; ſhe was at firſt ſtartled at it, but 
in as weeks paſſed without any declaration, 
8, or alteration of conduct, ſhe aſcribed it 
to good - nature, accident, or any thing, 
0 but what it really was; however, it 15 | 
far fixed her attention that ſhe put to her- 


8 ſelf the queſtion, What, if Mr. Wildair 
1 ſhould be in love? The thought no ſoon- 
in er ſtruck into her head, than all the ad- 
of vantages, accruing from a match with 


r, a fine young 3 of two thouſand 


be ſhould come of age, after a ſiege 
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2 year, occurred to her imagination, and 

of conſequence a wiſh ſucceeded, that is, 
ſo far as regarded the eſtate, for hitherto 
his perſon, though familiar to her, had 
not much engaged her attention; but 
his ſubmiſſive reſpe&tful carriage, his 
ſqueezes, joined to his looks, Sc. added 
to her own prepoſſeſſion, gave her ſome. 
hope that it might be ſo, aud in a month 
or two more, this dum diſtant courtſhi 

brought her to the ſtate Wildair wiſhed; 
who having more knowledge than ſhe, 
and ſeeing that he daily gained ground 
on her affections, began to think it time 
to make an open attack, However, a 
conſciouſneſs of his own baſeneſs, and the 
virtue of his miſtreſs, deterred him for a 
long time from making the declaration; 


but at length he took courage to ſpeak, 


and as he clothed his deſign with the maſk 
of honour, was pretty favourably re- 
ceived for the firſt time. He had cau- 


tioned her from mentioning the affair 


to her mother, for fear of the ſecret be- 
ing blabbed before their happineſs was 
compleated, which ſhe ſimply com- 
plyed with: - And to make ſhort of 


my ftory, by innumerable oaths and 


execrations, of marrying her as ſoon as 


of 
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of thirteen months, the place ſurrendered 
at diſcretion; and he has ſince told me, 
that the very night after, he began to re- 
flect with himſelf, what the difference was 
between the pleaſure he enjoyed. in that 
curſed rencounter, and what he had fre- 
quently experienced with his laundreſs; 
that this had diſturbed his peace and 
reſt for thirteen months, and was at laſt 
procured at the expence of the moſt exe- 
crable wilful perjury, andin the end, might 
coſt him many years remorſe, as being 
the ruin of two perſons of worth and 
honour ; for in two or three months, 

- miſs proved with child, and two or three 
more made it publick. He was charged 
with his vows, which he had the impu- 
dence to deny; the mother died in a 

few weeks of grief and vexation; the un- 
happy lady miſcarried at the end of her 
ſix months, with the ſhock that her mo- 
ther's death, was caug'd by herown folly, 
recovered but ſlowly, and in about fix 
months more, died of a conſumption oc- 
caſioned by his vile ingratitude. The 
affair made a great noiſe at the univerſity ; 
and it was impoſſible to conceal the 
circumſtances from his mother, who felr, 
on that occaſion, more agonizing pangs 
for his baſeneſs than in the night ſhe bore 
him, She ordered him to quit the uni- 
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verſity and ſet out on his travels, which 
he willingly complied with, as the fatal 
cataſtrophe of the amour had given him 
ſuch a ſenſe of his folly, that he determined 
for the future, to bridle a paſſion which 
he ſaw productive of ſo many miſchiefs. 
He was really ſorry for his behaviour, and 
would, in ſpite of the laugh of the world, 
have made the young lady reparation if 
ſhe had lived; but he was too long before 
he took the reſolution, She having been 
removed from Oxford, as ſoon as her 
diſgrace became known to her family, 
he wrote her a letter, that he Nara | 
repented of his uſage of her, and meant 
to-go down in eight days, to marry her 
publickly, and by that means wipe off 
the ſcandal he had brought upon her, - 
and in ſome meaſure attone for his per- 
fidious breach of the moſt ſolemn vows, 
But this letter came but two days before 
ſhe died, and only ſerved to confirm 
what before had ſtood only upon her 

own teſtimony. | | 
When he heard of her death, he was 
like one out of his ſenſes, not ſo much 
from a love of her, for he owned poſſeſ- 
ion on his own terms had much abated 
the generous flame, but from a princi- 
ple of conſcience, that he had not in time 
performed thoſe promiſes, which 3 
ave 
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have ſaved her life, and him from the 
guilt of blood and perjury. As ſoon as 
his mind could be calmed, he ſct out for 
Paris, and from thence to Tah, and 
made the tour of Europe in about four 
years, without ſo much as thinking of an 
intrigue, of which he ſeemed perfectly 
ſatieted; and tho? he afterwards gave a 
looſe to all manner of debauchery and 


| leudneſs, yet there was one degree of 


wickedneſs he would never be guilty of, 
that of ſeducing the innocent of any 
ſtation, With women, who had already 
made ſhipwreck of their chaſtity, he 
could be as free as any one, but after 
the Oxford affair, -never would load his 
conſcience with a crime of that nature, 
directly or indirectly. He loved the 
game with all his heart, but ſomebody 
elſe muſt run it down without his know- 
ledge ; for he thought himſelf equally 
concerned if he but knew of ſuch a de- 
ſign, and did not prevent it, which he 
thought was the ſmalleſt attonement he 

could make for his former conduct. 
When he returned from his travels, he 
found his mother dead, and his fortune 
in flouriſhing circumſtances, He ſtayed 
but a ſhort time in London, it being fum- 
mer time when he arrived, but went to 
e his 
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his ſeat in the country, where he amuſed 
himſelf for about two years, in repairing 
his manfion-houſe, and adding ſome new 
policy after the Italian taſte ; but at 
that time a ſmall difference between him 
and a neighbour brought him to town 
to defend a law-ſuit, commenced againſt 
him. He might then be about five and 
twenty, of a healthy conſtitution, and 
the more ſo, as he had been but little debi- 
licated either with women or wine, He 
ſet up an handſome equipage, and made 
a very genteel figure in the beau monde, 
kept the beſt of company, and behaved 
in every thing like the truly polite gen- 
tleman; inſomuch, that at that time he 
bad ſeveral overtures made him, of very 
honourable and advantageous matches; 
but his hour was not yet come, he had 
hitherto ſeen no face who could charm 
him out of his beloved liberty, and in 
a ſhort time fell into a ſet of com- 
pany, who gave him ſuch an indifferent 
opinion of women in general, that he 
was on the decline df life, before he ven- 
tured on the bonds of wedlock. 

He had not been many months in 
town, before he met with ſome of his 
acquaintance, who had entered of the 
inns of court, not to learn law, or read 
caſes and precedents, but ſtudy the vices 

p | and 
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and follies of the town, in which they 
had made great proficiency. Wildair, to 
a complaiſant behaviour, inſeparable from 
a well bred gentleman, joined a natural 
eaſineſs of temper, which made him the 
prey of every company. Politeneſs 0- 
bliged him, in ſome meaſure, to bear 


with company he did not like; and good 


nature prevailed on him to join in diver- 


fions he did not, even in the very firſt 


ſtage of his life, approve of. In a word, 
for fear of being thought queer or ſuper- 
cilious, he was eaſily perſwaded to join 
in the humours of all company, till time 
made it habitual, and of courſe agreeable. 

The firſt of his initiation into the miſ- 
teries of a town life, happened at a ta- 
vern near the Temple, with a ſet of young 


fellows from the univerſity, They had 


drank pretty freely all the evening, and 
grew frolickſome ; after breaking all the 
china and glaſſes in the room, beating the 
drawer, and affronting the landlord, in 


all which poor Hildair was only a ſpec- 


tator, they muſt needs go upon a ramble, 
beat up all the baudy-houſes in the hun- 
dreds of Drury, and Covent-Garden, and 
at laſt adjourn to a bagnio, where each 
of them Jay in ſtate, with a brace of girls 
they picked up in their patrole. As far 
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as a moderate glaſs, and a girl would go 
in a civil way, Fack could bear a bob 
with the beſt of them; but he had ſoon 
too much of this lying in ſtate, and 
wiſhed with all his heart the frolick was 
at anend ; but he was in for it, and durſt 
not flinch leſt his manhood ſhould be 
called in queſtion, both by the wenches, 
and his mad companions, The frolick 
laſted for three days and-three nights, 
only with ſhifting the ſcene of action, and 
their damſels; at laſt they parted, and 
Jacht went home eoatoaidedly ck and 
Jaded with the debauch, which was the 
greateſt he ever ſaw or heard ef before. 
He was obliged to keep his room for a 
week, and would for a month, if he had 
not been laughed out of it by the ſeaſon- 
ed ſots, who ſwore they would poſt him 
if he did not return to his colours. The 
next ramble they had, they beat all the 
watchmen, and broke all the windows in 
half a dozen ſtreets, till they were over- 
powered by a freſh number of mirmidons, - 
who came out with all manner of do- 
meſtick weapons, to ſave their. heads and 
_ glaſſes. Our groupe of rakes were well 
bear, and among the reſt Jack Vildair 
had his head broke and bruiſed diſ- 
mally, and his arm diſlocated; they 
were all carried to the round-houſe ex- 
cept 
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cept Jact, who on account of his diſaſter 
being greater than auy of the reſt, was 


permitted to be carried to his chamber, 


where a ſurgeon being ſent for, his head 
was plaiſtered and his arm ſet right. 
He then took a pious reſolution, never 
to venture into any ſuch dangers for 
the future, However, he had not the. 
grace to keep his reſolution longer than 
till he was recovered of his bruiſes ; for 
his companions viſited him every day, 
till he was quite well, and then prevailed 
on him to go to the tavern, only to paſs 


an hour or two without deſign of a de- 


bauch, One bottle begot another, and 
that a third, and ſo on till their ſpirits were 
elevated, and Jact Vildair who, by the 
effects of his late ramble, was able to 
bear leſs than ordinary, grew ſoon mellow 
enough to be wrought upon to any pur- 
poſe, Girls were called for, and moſt 
part of the night ſpent that way. To- 
wards morning they went to ſcour the. 
ftreets, and ſtumbled into a gaming, 
houſe, where they met with a ſet. of 
polite ſharpers, who eaſing our ſquires of 
a conſiderable ſum of money, their 
loſs made them ſober, but their avarice 
prompted them to ſtay in hopes of reco- 


very, tho* it was not their night of 


luck; for towards ten in the morning 
C5 they 
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they were all- ſtripped, and had the im- 
prudence to ſend for more money; in a 
word, unhappy Zack loſt in the ſpace of 
twenty-four hours the fum of three thou- 
ſand ex which was all the running 
caſh he had at the banker's, and which be- 
ing gone, the ſnar pers broke up play, and 
Wildair went home curfing his ſtars for 
this new miſhap. But the more he 
thought of it the more he was chagrinedz 
for he had been a good ceconomiſt, and 
loved money too well to be eaſily com- 
forted for ſo conſiderable a loſs, though 
a trifle to-a man in his circumſtances, 
His companions met in the evening to 
condole one another's misfortunes, and 
adjourned to the tavern todrown forrow. 
Fack needed no — now; for he 
was willing to do any thing to put the 
curſed loſs out of his head. They drank 
chearfully and had their quota of damſels 
as uſual, and towards morning were 
tempted to go to the ſame place in hopes 
of better luck, They had nothing then 
yery conſiderable to loſe, and for- 
tune ſeemed on their ſide; for they reco- 
vered a few hundreds, which in the end 
oved their mifortune : For this little 
ſmile-of fickle fortune gave them hopes 
of recovering all, and ſet Fack upon 
| felling out ſome part of his ſtock in the 
| public 
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public funds in order to be provided for 


the experiment. But this went as the 
firſt, and his chagrin was ſo heightened, 


that he plyed the bottle hard to cure me- 


lancholly, was drunk for ſome weeks 
together, and every ſober hour he had, 
his avarice prompted him to employ in 
trials of recovery, till in a few months 
he loſt all his ready money, and was o- 


bliged to cut down his timber, for a freſh - 
ſupply. That went as before, and in 2 
few years his eſtate was over head and 


ears in mortgages. 

The company he was obliged to keep 
on theſe occaſions, quite ſpoiled his mo- 
rals, and his chagrin made him an habi- 
tual ſot, and quite abandoned to all the 
wild flights of debauchery. Wench- 
ing was his darling foible, which in the 


beginning of his days, the remorſe of . 


the intrigue at Oxford, and the polite 
notions he had picked up in the com- 
pany he had firſt 

moderate bounds ; but fince he changed 


his company, and allowed himſelf the 


immoderate uſe of the bottle, his dehcacy 


of ſentiment and behaviour, by degrees, 
wore off, and he gave a looſe to the 
natural impetus of his diſpoſition; always 
ſtimulated by the fumes of wine, there 


was no ſpecies of wickedneſs to which he 
"yy C 6 was 


uſed, reſtrained within 
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was not addicted. The vigour of his 
conſtitution. held out ſurpriſingly, and 
that encouraged him the more to go on; 
for he thought nothing could hurt him. 
Though he ſaw moſt of his firſt ſeducers 
laid in their grave by the effects of riot 
and exceſs, yet as he felt no decline in 
his own ſtrength, he ſcorned to give over, 
but got a freſh ſupply of champions in 
the good cauſe, and ſaw them and their 
ſons out. But Jack was not made of 
iron, nor immortal; for what by exceſs 
in drinking, and the effects of ſeveral 
ſmall taints, which he was ſeldom with- 
out, and getting half a dozen times over 
head and ears in the powdering tub, t6- 
wards the age of forty, he. began to 
decay vilibly, and was in conſtitution 
about ſixty. But ſtil] habit had be- 
got an inclination which nature of itſelf 
could not ſupply ; ſtimulas, broths, and 
reſtoratives are then recurred to, which 
kept up his reputation among the girls 
for a few years longer; but then, the once 
vigorous active Mildair dwindled into 
a meer ſtalking piece of rotten iniquity z 
and he was obliged to ſatisfy himſelf, 
with introducing young thoughtleſs men 
of quality into the ways of the town, and 
reading them exemplary leſſons from his 
former atcheivements. 


Jack, 
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Fack, beſides rotten bones gained in- 
the fields of Venus, had many noble ſcars, 


obtained by fighting the cauſe of the ladies 


of the town and his abandoned miſtreſ- 
ſes. He did not want a large ſhare of 
natural courage, but it was his misfortune 
that it never was diſplayed in any cauſe 
ſufficient to juſtify the death of a rat, 
but upon ſome drunken quarrel, or the: 
rotten reputation of ſome proſtitute, His 
firſt duel was fought in Hyde-park, on a 
fit of jealouſy about a kept-miſtreſs, for 
Fack had one of them almoſt in every 
corner, on each of whom he beſtowed 
more than would have kept half a dozen. 
honeſt women. He had carried an 
intimate friend of his, to paſs an hour or 
two with his favourite ſhe, but being 
ſome how called away, he left them 
together for about an hour; when he 
came back, a jealous crotchet ſtruck 
him in the head, that they had been at 
the old trade of baſket : making in his 
abſence. He took the girl aſide and 
taxed her rudely with it, who anſwering 
with ſpirit, a quarrel and blows enſued, 


in which the friend interpoſed out of 
complaiſance to the ſex. This enraged 


and confirmed jealous pated Jack in his 

former ſuſpicions, and in the end produ- 

ced a challenge, in which Jack had = 
wor 
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worſt. His next quarrel 9 in 
the play-houſe, about a lady of the ſame 
quality, whom he would needs hand 
out, tho* her kind keeper was in pre- 
ſence, which ſent both the fools to the 
back of Montague-houſe next morning, 
and the keeper to his grave, for Fack, at 
the ſecond paſs, run him thro? the lungs. 
He abſconded for ſome time, but at laſt 
took his trial, and by the favour of a 
Middleſex jury was acquitted. He grew 
very pious for two or three months after 
this diſaſter, diſcarded all his kept ma- 
dams, and reſolved to lead quite a new 
life; but habit had got too deep a root 
to be ſo ſoon conquered, he returned to 
his old haunts, but never afterwards 
could be prevail'd on to keep a miſtreſs for 
himſelf or hunt in the purlieus of thoſe - 
who did. He had feveral other ſkir- 
miſhes, ſome on account of wenches, 
in all which-he came off victorious, ex- 
cept the firſt, tho? it is obſervable the diſ- 
putes in all ef them were net worth a 
ruſh, and in every one Fack was the 
aggreſſor. The laſt of them happened 
in his fiftieth year, and was founded on 
a. diſpute about a girl he and another 
had picked up in the S/rard, that is, 
which ſhould have her firſt; tho?, 
God knows, at the ſame time he had no 

1 more 


18 


more uſe for a wench, than a cart has 
for a third wheel. The affair was re- 
ferred to the damſel, who gave the pre- 
ference to the other gentleman about a 
year or two younger than him, though 


they were pretty much upon a par as to 


abilities; but however the deciſion did 
not pleaſe Jack, who appealed from it to 
his ſword. The other veteran admit- 
ted the appeal, and met in the five- fields 
at Chelſea, where Fack diſarmed his anta- 
goniſt, receiving only a prick in his left 
ſide. The wound was by no means dan- 
gerous, but Jack was in a bad habit of 
body, and the leaſt trifle that fer the 
peccant humours, with which he aboun- 
ded, in motion, endangered his life. 
The ſurgeon took all the care of him 
poſſible, but could not prevent a fever; 
an inflamation enſued, and all the ſymp- 
toms of a mortification followed. The 
phyſicians declared his caſe deſperate, 


and poor Fack was deſired to prepare 


for death, a ſubject he had never once 
thought of, with any ſeriouſneſs. Religion 
he truly knew the theory of, but had ex- 
perienced very little of the joys reſulting 
from the practice of it; for even in his 


ſober perjod of life, the little ſpirit of 


religion which reigned among people of 
faſhion, had accuſtomed him at that 
| | tim 
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time, to think all revelation a piece 
of prieſtcraft, and at beſt a ſtate-engine 
to keep the multitude in awe; and when 
he came to throw off the dictates of na- 
tural religion, and good manners, it 
was eaſy ior him to join in the ridicule 
of every thing that was ſacred, which he 
carried to as great a length, as any of his 
prefligate companions; was a member of 

| a ſociety, known by the name of the hell 
fire club; where the moſt ſacred myſteries 
of revelation and religion, were the ſub- 
ject of their ſcurrilous mirth, atheiſm 
profeſſed, and every abominable vice 
practiſed openly, and in defiance to 
all laws human and divine. 

If Zack had ever any remorſe at re- 
flefting on theſe impieties, he ſtyled 
them as the effects of enthuſiaſm, the 
dreams of the nurſery, and the prejudices 
of education. But at this time, when 
death ſeemed inevitable, his courage 
failed him; he durſt not look into the 
dark abyſs of eternity without horror 
and remorſe, heightened by the immo- 
rality of his actions, as well as the im- 
piety. of his doctrines. He recollected 
the advantages he had once enjoyed of 
birth, health, fortune and education, and 
began to call himſelf to an account for wy 
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uſe he had made ot them. He aſked him- 
ſelf what he had done with them all, they 
being gone and not the leaſt veſtage re- 
maining of any one action of his life, 
which ſeemed rational. He had not only 
been himſelf abandoned, but had ſeduced 
his own ſon and as many youths as un- 
happily fell in his way, to the ſame per- 
nicious ſteps he had followed, All 
theſe reflections crowding on his ima- 
gination at once, overwhelmed him 
with deſpair, | 

He was ſurrounded with his old com- 
panions in debauchery, who bemoaning 
his departure, which they looked upon 
as certain, endeavoured by their ill- 
timed railery to rouſe him from the me- 
lancholy with which they ſaw him over- 
whelmed. Even in this critical conjunc- 
ture, ſuch is the force of habit, and the 
fear of ridicule, he was afraid tb diſcover 
his remorſe before them, or diſapprove of 
their rude jokes upon another world; 
but his valet de chambre, who lived with 
him ever ſince he was at the univerſity, 
and now grown old in his-ſervice, and 
as little a ſharer in his vices, as it was 

ſſible for a ſervant to be, had com- 
paſſion on his maſter, and took an oppor- 


tunity, when the coaſt was clear of theſe 
| reprobates, 


[ 42 ] 
reprobates, to intruduce his old tutor to 
his bedſide, This good man, who lived 
on a penſion he had ſettled on him for 
life, was ſo diſguſted at his manne: of life, 
that he had not ſeen him for twelve or 
fifteen years. Their meeting now was 
moving, and had an extraordinary effect; 
Mr. Vildair opened his doubts to his 
good old friend, and by his help was re- 
ſtored to a juſt ſenſe of his folly, and a 
tranquility of mind always attendant on 
repentance, founded on conviction, He 
waited the hour of his diſſolution; with 
chriſtian calmneſs, and ſettled his affairs, 
which were then in the utmoſt confuſion, 
and gave orders to ſhut his door againſt 
all his old affociates. But it pleaſed God 
that the dangerous ſymptoms of his caſe 
abated, and in a few weeks he was once 
more on his legs, tho" it was ſome months 
before he enjoyed a confirmed ſtate of 
health; ſince which he has led a new life, 
and is as much a pattern of moderation 
and temperance, as he was formerly of 
riot and exceſs. He married in about 
two years after, and in the winter of life 


enjoyed more rational felicity, than ever 


he knew, ſince he left the paths. of virtue 
and ſobriety. - But there is one thing 
which ſticks by him asthe legacy of hi s 


former manner of life, the gout and fee- 
; bleneſs, 
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bleneſs, with many bodily ailments, which 
no medicine can cure in a conſtitution ſo 
much debilitated; his mind is ſtill active, 
and his faculties entire, which he thinks 


he cannot employ better than in giving 


this ſhore abridgment of his trifling life, 
that from it the youth of the preſent age 
may learn what labour, toil, and vanity 
attend the immoderate purſuir of the 
pleaſures of the town. 


Thus, gentlemen, I have given you (in 
the third perſon) a brief account of the 
tranſactions of a life ſpent in purſuit of 

leaſure; and I leave you to judge how 
milerably I have been deceived. I be- 
heve if you had recourſe to the particulars 
here mentioned, the important bulineſs 
of going to the play, the maſquerade, 
opera, and drawing-room, dreſſing, and 


yawning over a diſh of chocolate at the 


coffee-houſe, &c. mutatis mutandis, this 


journal of my life may ſerve for that of 


any of yours, and ſhew you whata 
ridiculous figure you muſt make in the 
eyes of all rational beings, and how con- 
temptible you muſt appear to yourſelves, 
when the heat of blood and lawleſs pal- 
ſion can give you time to reflect and 

make the compariſon. 
had health and ſtrength of conſtitution 
beyond 
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L 
dull is the pleaſure of intemperance, 


4 «1 


beyond moſt of my contemporaries; 1 


had a liberal education, and my mind 


ſtored with every branch of polite lite- 
rature; I had a tolerable genius, an eaſy 
or rather affluent fortune; I ſet out in the 
world with a fair reputation, and the 
eſteem, friendſhip, and alliance of ſome 
of the beſt families in England: But 


. What uſe have I made of all theſe advan- 


tages ? Have they contributed in the leaſt 
to my own ſatisfaction, or peace of mind? 
Or have they been employed in the ſer- 
vice of my king and country ? No, I 
have perverted them all, and have ſpent 
more than the ordinary years of man, in 
making myſelf ridiculous, miſerable, and 
unhappy, and in doing more mifchief 
than the repentance of ſeveral centuries, 
without the interpoſition of divine mer - 
cy, can attone for. | 
. And for what have I been thus — 
Py? Not for real preſent pleaſure, but for 
actual pain and drudgery, even in the 
higheſt moments of ſenſual gratification: 
For if you mark in every period of my 
revelling days, I ated with remorſe and 
22 the manifeſt light of reaſon, and 

dictates of my conſcience, How 


when' neither the glaſs nor company have 
any reliſh, but are followed out of _ 
| ge phe 
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[ 45 ] 
lic, and guzzled out of wantonneſs! And 
how inſipid the pleaſures of incontinence, 
when nature is not conſulced, but the 
ſenſes ſtimulated by wine, drugs, or un- 
natural obſcenities! And yet this is the caſe 
of us all. When we ſeem moſt intent on 
theſe brutal purſuits, and was my caſe 
in particular, as my education had taught 
me the meanneſs and vanity of thoſe gra- 
tifications, I deſpiſed them tho? I fol- 
lowed them, and ſaw the lurking poiſon, 
tho* I had not courage to refrain the 
ſnare. I now can recollect how little ſas 
tisfaction I received in the higheſt mo- 
ments of ſenſual delight, and how great 
the compunction I ſuffered after a de- 
bauch, which I had no other way to quell 
but by plunging into another, and 
drowning reflection in a joyleſs repeti- 
tion of the ſame painful vanities. 

If I had acted in purſuit of pleaſur 
without any regard to the morality o 


my actions with refpect to God and my- | 


ſelf, however irreligious I might ap 
to be, yet ſtill I ſhould' have had ſome 
claim to rationality ;. but if Thad, I muſt 
not have continued in the immoderate 
urſuit of mere ſenſual gratifications. If 
i acted rationally from this principle, I 
muſt have conſidered whether the plea : 
ſure courted, counterballanced. the pain 
| attending 
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attending the 1 or the neceſſary 
conſequence of attaining it. In bo 

which caſes I mult have been deterred 


from the immoderate uſe of them; for 


I believe your experience will join with 
mine, that there is nothing in nature 
more momentary than the pleaſure reſult- 
ing from incontinent joy. It is ſcarce 
to be meaſured by thought, nor capable 
of being reflected on while it laſts. It is 
gone as ſoon as we find it, and like a 
ſhadow flies before we take its dimen- 
ſions. Now allowing that raviſhing 
immeaſurable inſtant as full of rapture as 
the warmeſt imagination can figure to 
itſelf, yet is it to be compared, as to its 
duration, with the pains, the toils, the 
dangers, that precede it? I remember 
when I was hot in chaſe of my unfortu- 
nate amour at Oxford, I ſpent many 
nights, in which ſleep was a ſtranger to 
my eyes, or peace or tranquility to my 
mind, and remained like a creature upon 
the rack, for a year together, ſometimes 
frozen with a frown, and ſet in a blaze 
with a ſmile. I felt all the extreams of 
the torrid and frigid Zones, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, and lived for months in 
greater perturbation of blood and ſpirits, 
than a perſon in a hectic fever. To en- 
joy her, I riſæed my reputation among all 


honeſt 
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honeſt men; and by my perjury, my title 


to eternal happineſs : And what was my 
mighty conqueſt? a moment's guilty 
pleaſure, which no ſooner paſt, than 
finding the greatneſs of my diſappoint- 
ment, my conſcience brought to my 
mind a black liſt ef all the crimes 
which centered in that one act, and taught 


me to compare the torture I had endured, .. 
wirh the fleeting bliſs. But, good God! 


how monſtrous the diſproportion, when 
I only take in the prelude to that horrid 
deed! and how infinitely beyond all ra- 
tional compariſon, when to the account 
is added the fatal conſequences, the 
+ dreadful cataſtrophe, and the remorſe 
attending on the painful reflection! That 
thought, tho? near fifty years ago, is ſtill 
freſh in my memory; and tho* T have en- 
deavoured ſince, by the moſt ſincere re- 
pentance, to obliterate the deſpair it im- 
printed on my mind, yet till it recurs, 
and gives a damp, to every chearful 
thought ; and yet this is a peccadillo, a 
venial tranſgreſſion, a flight of youth 
with many of you, which you can boaſt 
of over a bottle, and repeat, with helliſn 
leaſure, every circumſtance of the fiend- 
ike ſtratagem, put in practice to delude 
the credulous and unwary fair, to ruin, 
infamy, and deſtruction. ** 
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I repented of that baſe action, but L 
ſtill purſued the ways of vice and pain- 
ful folly, and felt the ſame diſapointment 


nin eyery enjoyment, tho? attended with 


fewer cauſes. of remorſe. I ſpent my 
youthful time in ſearch of objects to 


being naturalz I fat up late, toiled more 
than, my horſes to obtain them; and 
at laſt, in the critical minute, fear of dif- 
eaſes palled my appetite, and gave me 
ſome moments of painful reflection; yet 
I ſmothered theſe, and in ſpite of nature 
and common ſenſe, I embraced rotten- 
neſs, and enjoyed without hope, or even 
— of ſatis faction; and in thoſe 

urs condeſcended to meaneſſes not 
only beneath me, as a gentleman, but 
inconſiſtent wich my title as a rational 
creature. e | 57) 
Moſt gentlemen have ſome degree of 
pride, and you. fine gentlemen are gene- 
rally ſooner affected by. that paſſion than 
any other; yet in your preſent. immo- 
derate purſuit of the pleaſures reſulting 
from the gratification of the groſſer ap- 
petites, you ſeem to be in no degree 
influenced by the ſmalleſt ſpark of it; 


for you have in a manner removed all 


diſtinction, not only between you and 
the vulgar herd of mankind, but * in 
me 


gratify an appetite, which was far from 
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ſome meaſure, put yourſelves upon 2 
le vel with the meaneſt brute 1 

What is it that diſt inguiſhes you from 
the brute creation ? It is not your ſhape, 
nor erect figure, nor your riſible faculty 
alone can rank you among men; a mon- 
key can walk erect, gtin, and do a thou- 
ſand tricks to enable him to call you 
Brother, if you had no better authority 
to call yourſelves men than” theſe out- 
ward marks: He eats apples, and acorns, 
with as high a guſt as you do the moſt 
delicate Ragout; you may make him 
dance to mufick, and pleaſe him with the 
found of a drum: He is amorous too, 
and doats upon a miſtreſs, and loves 
variety as well as any rake in Covent- 


garden: He can be wicked and vicious 


ſometimes, and as well pleaſed with 
miſchievous tricks as you are, when yo 
have unrigged a girl of the't6wny'broke 
her windows, bilked a reckoning{" or 
beat the harmleſs watch. How then cah 
you diſpute his kindred, or ſhut em- 
bracing your brother brute ? unleſs you 
malte à diſplay of your boaſted and ſu- 
petior reaſon, which removes you many 
degrees above him, and the reſt of the 
Ns miſchievous four: fboted tribe. 
If reaſon is the only diſtinction be- 
tween you and the animal wor di it muſt 
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be active reaſon; it mult not be latent, 
and never uſed but in order to debaſe 
it : Now I deſire to know, if, conſiſtent 
with your claim to houtno nity, you are 
not obliged, in honour of your ſpecies, 
to de actuated by other motives, and 


the brute world, under which title I com- 
prehend numbers who walk upon two 
leg as well as quadrupedes. 

Suppoſing a young man juſt out of 
nis puberty, and ready to enter upon 
— life, ſhould pauſe a while and con- 
ſult with himſelf in this manner; I am 
endued with a being capable of pleaſure 
and pain I have faculties adapted to 
© attain the one, and purſue the other: I 
find the principle of ſelf- love and 
a deſire of pleaſure ſtrongly implant- 
ed in my nature; and my reaſon tells 


me, I have a right to indulge that ſelf- 


* love, and to pur ſue true felicity and 
©: ſolid pleaſure: But how this is to 
be gratified, and that obtained, is 
! the main ns 1] find my ſenſes and 
tites in an uproar, each preſſing 
6 ——— be bead on the great 
* buſineſs of pleaſure ; they all. promiſe 
me extacy; — how ſhall I determine 
which of them to employ firſt? Luſt, 


I find the ſtrongeſt, and by conſe- 
- quence 


purſue other — of happineſs than 


” —_— 2 „ e 
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« quence the moſt urgent, I ſee an oppor- 
© tunity advancing, I will try what re- 


- © ſults from his mighty promiſes; but 


«© ſtop, 1 ſee yonder hrutes ſat iated with 
enjoyment, ſure it can be but low plea- 


* ſure, which I muſt participate in com- 


mon with them, they act by mete in- 
ſtinct and coercive; impulſe, I have 


reaſon to guide me in my choice: Shall 


I be directed by the acrimony of my 
blood, and content myſelf with a mo- 
mentor y. flaſh, 'when' I believe I am 

capable of ſome kind of pleaſure, 
wherein my reaſon may bear a part, 
and heighten the enjoyment, in which 
the ſenſes are but under agents, and 
not the chief perſons in the drama? 
After ſuch a ſoliloquy, is it natural to 


ſuppoſe any youth would undergo the 


toils and fatigue of a Covent garden 
ramble, or a modern debaucht᷑ eſpecially 
if ſome grave perſon, on whoſe veracity 
he could depend, ſhould tell him ſeriouſly, 
Sir, 1 have'tryed. all the pleaſures re- 
« ſulting from intrigue, I have ſpent my 
life, ſtrength, and eſtae, in the purſuit 
of this ſpecies af mad- gallantry,” and 
can aſſure you the whole is a rape upon 
human nature, awot! inſtead of plea- 
ſure; and pain rottenneſs, and infamy 
its neceſſary conſequen ce. 
D 2 Should 
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Should baud man take upon him to 
call any one of you ſmart fellows, who 
bluſter at all the baudy-houſes in town, 
a monkey, or an aſs, how would your 
choler boil? your miſtaken notions of 
honour would certainly call him to an 
account for it, and you would riſk, ſoul 
and body to be. revenged, of the indig- 
nity; yet, if you conſider. yourſelves in 
ſome of your midnight freaks, how 
much like brutes you act, you muſt own 
the epither Jjuſtly belongs to you. You 


have teverſed the fable; you do not 


5 appear the als in the lyon's ſkin, but ra- 
ther the lion in the. aſs*s ſkin; you 
conceal the man, and diſcover nothing 
but the brute, in ſpite of reaſon, the 
taylor, the milliner, and all the, reſt of 
them, , who endeavpur to cloathe you 
With the appearance of humanity. Does 
not this alarm your pride, and inſpire 
Jou wuh the ambition of finding out 
ſome other, paſtime, ſame other ſcheme 
of happinels,, than this which ſo much 
debaſes yqu.? I grant you, this appetite 
was really beſtowed on. us, to ſoften life, 
and procure us a degree of pleaſure, 
ahne the ſenſes 155 capable of; but 
that pleaſure is far from conſiſting in 
- mere action, there, the brute is even with 
zus, and perhaps excels us ; no, it 777 
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fiſts in. the mental union of the ſexes, 
and that ſatisfaction reſulting from the 
harmony of ſouls, to which, enjoyment 
is but an adjunct, and contributes but 
in the loweſt degree to the raviſhing fe- 
licity ariſing fron, the ſocial flame, 

Where this ſubſiſts, our pleaſures are 
calm and ſerene, without the hurry and 
tumult which is produced by -a paſſion 
founded on the mere appetite: I o], 


even this may have its allay, and 1 
would not pretend to point it out as the 


fummum bonum; all I would hint is, that at 
leaſt to me, after a life ſpent in the gratifi- 
cation of the groſſer ſenſes, I can find more 
real happineſs in one month, than Tenjoy- 


dictates o a deprayed appetite, and the 
faſhionable fol lies of 4 debauched age. 

But if pride, or diſtinction from the 
brute, bas no weight, deſire of fame, and 
the eſteęem af mankjnd ſhould have ſome 
influence upon you, which the immoderate 
purſuit: of pleaſure is | abſolutely. incon- 
ſiſtent with; for however faſhionable it 
may be to be wicked, whatever number 
of great names may enroll themſelyes of 
your ſociety, yet the generality of. man- 


kind deſpiſe you, and ook upon you as 


gaudy vermin, of no real ſignification in 
nature, without any power of doing 
| D 3 good, 
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good, but an abſolute nuſance to civil 
ſociety. This is the calm thought of every 
thinking man, however low his ſtation 
may, be, and, however, low cuſtom may 
oblige him to cringe to your outſide, 
and pay homage to your ill merited titles, 
How ſhould, it þe.otherwiſe ? we know 
man is a ſociable creature, and formed 
to promote the general good of chat 
ſyſtem or community. of which he is born 
a member. In proportion to the uſefulneſs 
every man is of in his own ſphere, fo is 
the eſteem he is entitled to from his 
teliow. creatures; but how can you 
juſtify your claim to the eſfeem of any 
rational creature, who live in a conſtant 
breach of the rules of good manners, 
and the moſt ſacred laws that bind 
mankind together? Fou waſte your 
ſubſtance in riot and luxury, inſtead 
of aſſiſting your country wich your 
wealth J council ; that time, which 
ſhould be ſpent in . cane the cabinet, 
or in the exerciſes ec to that 
ſphere of life, is laviſhed away on 
thoughtleſs diverſions, or murdered in a 


brothel ; chat courage, which ought to 


bediſplayed in defence of the religion, 
liberty, and, laws of your country, is 
baſely proſtituted in the dirty quarrels of 


the _—_ and a life; which your 9 
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has a right to, wantonly thrown away in 
defence of ſome worthleſs female, who 
has neither fame, honour, or virtue; for 
what right then have you to the eſteem of 
mankind, when there is no one action of 


your lives but what is either merely inſig- 


nificant, or deſtructive of the peace and 
morals of your fellow ſubjects. You 
are at beſt but blanks in nature, and die 
never to be remembered, at leaſt for your 
good deeds, for few of you become 
fathers, or if you chance to beget an off- 
ſpring, they live but to curſe you for 
their being, which you have tainted with 
the dregs of your debanchery, and for 
their inheritance ' of thoſe vices" and 
diſeaſes, Which make life” à burden for 
many ſucceeding generations 
But if, Heither pride of diſtinction, nor 
love of fame, and the eſteem of mankind 
can work upon your minds, too much ta- 
ken up with your dear ſelves, yet let love 
of that ſelf have its due Weight; and that, 
without any other conſideration ; muſt di- 
rect you to moderation, the care of your 
health, and dread of thoſe to ments atten- 
ding a battéted cofſtitutiol; muſt ſoon 
alarm you to ſome reffectſon. I have 
ſeen moſt of my cotemporaries laid in 
their graves, not With 4 load of years, 
but with the meer weight of vice and 
14 . D 4 $1 £ 37 un- 
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unnatural debauches. They made a flaſh 
for a few years, and concealed their in- 
ward torments by a fair outſide, but in a 
little time age overtook them in the 
ſpring of life, and like untimely fruit, 
they de ame rotten before they were half 
ripe: Had they ſtepped off the ſtage as 
ſoon as weakneſs and diſcaſes attacked 
them, they might be ſaid to have been in 
ſome meaſure happy, but they dragged on 
a year or tWo more in exquiſite pain and 
agony, and tumbled into the other world, 
loaded with every acute and chronic 
diſeaſe, thę neceſſary reſult of their pro- 
miſeuous commerce, with the abandoned 
part of the female ſex. If you are for 
pleaſure, and mean to make it the migh- 
ty buſineſs of lite, ſure it is worth * 
while to prolong it, and enjoy it 
_— years as you can; which, WEL 
me, yon may do, with a much higher 
reliſh, if you uſe it but moderately : 
Whereas the moſt you can make of it, 
in the preſent way, is perhaps a dozen 
years; more than eleven of which are 
miſerable, without the leaſt taſte of na- 
toral ſatisfaction, or any other ſpecies of 
pleaſure; but hut flows from the helliſh 
reflection of being ſuperlatively wicked, 
and that you dare be more vicious chan | 
the bulk of mankind. 4 
| $ 
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Is it poſſible to ſuppoſe human nature 
ſo far depra ved as to prefer pain, miſery, 
and infamy, attended only with a mo- 
mentary ſenſation, to all the pleaſures of 
health, fame, honour, and reputation; that 

they ſhould obey the gratification of luſt 
and intemperance, in oppoſition to the call 
of ſelf love, the dictates of conſcience, 
the intereſt of their offspring, the preſer- 
vation of their eſtates, and all the calls 
of their country, virtue, and religion ? 
Does the labouring porter, who drudges 
under a load, endure half the fatigue of 
body, which you do in your midnight 
rambles? Are not his ſlumbers leſs diſ- 
tur bed, and his reſt ten times more re- 
garret, than what you taſte under a ſilk 
canopy, a down bed and a gilded roof? 
Does he not walk in the morning to bis 
daily labour, with a mind chearful and 
unruffled with thoſe ſtorms of... paſſion, 
thoſe dire pangs of remorſe, and thoſe 
agonizing pains, begot by che remaining 
fumes of an unnatural debauch? Tes, he 
does, and knows, pleaſures in life to 
which you are ſtrangers, and which all 
your boaſted knowledge cannot find out, 
nor your: eſtate purchaſe. Good God ! 
can the pleaſures of leſs than a moment, 
attone for the Joſs; of health time, virtue, 
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and reputation; of the noiſy tumultuous 
pleaſures of a midnight revel, compen- 
ſate for an age of pain and miſery, the 
conſtant companions of an old age anti- 
cipated by exceſs and riot! 


Can we ſuppoſe we are born for our- 
ſelves, that time is meaſured out on] 


to help us to invent new ways to debaſe 
- humanity, and ſtamp ignominy on the 
ſpecies? Are all. our talents, our ſenſes, 
and faculties beſtowed on us, to be abuſed? 
Were they created for no rational pur- 


/ 


poſe, or only with intent to deſtroy the 
uman ſyſtem? for ſure, if all man- 


«kind were to follow your examples, 


the race in a few centuries would become 


. - extin, and the remaining ſpaces filled 
up with a thouſand greater evils. than the 


poets feigned of Pandora's box, fince 


even hope itſelf would vaniſh, and leave 


nothing in its place but horror and 
deſpair. _ bi eee 

Our friends, our children, our. fami 
lies and relations, but eſpecially our 


- country, have a right to our time,and the 


uſe of thoſe talents nature has endued us 


with; but what ſhare in your diviſion of 


time have you leſt for them or the other 


ſerious concerns of life? not one mo- 
ment; all is abſorbed in the vaſt abyſs of 


. 
. ; 
* 
9 * 
22 * 


eaſure. 
For 


guilty, and at beſt ridiculous pl 
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For your own ſake, for your country's ſ 
for the ſake of virtue and reputa © 
home your ſcattcred thoughts, and tun 
before it is too late, how valuable ate the 
bleſſings you throw away, and how vain 
and pernicious thoſe you court; how diſ- 
appointing in fruition, and how big 
with miſery and pain, are the joys you 
devote your time to. For my ſhare, 
old as I am, I am till for pleaſure, and 


grant it to be the great bleſſing of life: Ic 


is the hope of finding it; gives motion to 
the whole human ſyſtem, and makes life 
tolerable to the moſt wretched. Nor 


would I chuſe to confine the meaning of 
the word, to the rigid rules of the ſtoics, 


or the dul] precepts of lazy gown- men: 


No, Lam for active happineſs, where all the 
faculties are employed, and every ſenſe 
contributes its quota to furniſh out the 


luxurious banquet: I am not for explod- 
ing entirely the diverſions of the town, 


or preſcribing abſolute celibacy or monk- 


iſh temperance; by no means; I only re- 


_ commend moderation in the uſe of thoſe 


pleaſures, as the only means to continue 


them what they are; which of itſelf is argu- 


ment ſufficient to convinee every rational 
creature of the folly of exceſs, but gathers 
infinite ſtrength when joined to reaſons 


drawn from the painful experience of 
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all thoſe who have ſwerved from the 
golden, medium, and is enforced 
by the principles of morality and reli- 
gion, and the contemptuous figure a 
-debauchee makes. in the eyes of all man- 
kind for to a rational being, impreſ- 


natural or revealed, the journal of the 
life of one of your town-rakes, would 
ſeem the hiſtory, of a monſter, no way of 
kin to our ſpecies; and the horror of it 
would almoſt make him deſpiſe man- 
hood, for being capable of making ſo 
. ridiculous an appearance, and acting a 
part ſo contrary to the will of an Infinite 
Being, and the dictates of a rational con- 
ſcience. | . 


4 than moſt men, not from any ſuperiority 
of judgment, but from my experience of 
both ſtations, of life. I ſpent the beſt 
part of my youth in the ſame wicked 
manner you do, and, knew no peace, 
+ taſted no real pleaſure, but all was pain, 
. diſappointment,” and "anguiſh ; but it 
pleaſed God to give me an opportunity 
of reflection, aud of diſcovering my 


. courſe of life, and reformed. out of a 
, Principle. of conſcience, by which means 
ILrecovered as much of my health, as it 

was 


ſed with any notion of religion, either 


55 I. think myſelf More capable of adviſing 


error; I ſaw the mad folly 0 t that 
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was poſſible for a conſtitution ſo debi- 
litated as mine was: And what was 
more valuable, I recovered the uſe 
of my reaſon, and the power of think- 
ing, which was followed by a calm fere- 
nity of mind I had never known in the 

courſe of my whole life. The ſole re- 
flection that I was fincerely con vineed of 
my folly, and that I had time to re- 
pent of, and reſolution to abſtain from 
thoſe vices which habit had made a kind 
of ſecond nature, enables me at this day 
to bear with all the agonizing pains of 
the gout, and a complication of other 
diſorders, with patience and refignation, 
as I know them the natural reſult, as 
well as the juſt puniſhment of my former 
actions; and in the worſt fit of theſe 
chronic diſeaſes, I raſte a pleaſure from 
the conſciouſneſs of aCting at preſent a 
rational part, which the higheſt enjoy- 
ment of ſenſe neyer; imparted to me in 
the time of my youthful: follies. 

In a word, gentlemen,, if pleaſure for 
the preſent,” peace here and happineſs 
hereafter, if the love. "of. life, hope of 
fame, the - honour. oÞ your families, the 
welfare of your | poſterity, the bleſſings 
of your country, and the ties of religion 
and morality, can have any weight with 
you, you will abate ſomewhat of that 

excels, _ 
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exceſs, which now reigns in all polite di- 
verſions, and act a part conſiſtent with your 
character as men as well as gentlemen; 
you have only a little faſhionable railery 
to bear at firſt, to ſtand the laugh of the 
thoughtleſs, and exchange the approba- 
tion of men of ſenſe and probity, for the 
ſhort-liv*d ſneer of the giddy rake. 


J am, GENTLEMEN, 
Your real Friend 4 
Ad bumble Servant, 
FACK WILDIAR. 


. 
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Second LETTER. 


GINTLEMEN, 


N my firſt epiſtle I only mentioned 
Duelling as one of the ridiculous 
_ tranſactions of my life, without making 
any reflections on the groſs abſurdity of 
that cuſtom, reſolving to ſpeak to it 
apart; to which I am mote induced by 
the late countenance it has met with, 
in this metropolis, from perſons whole 
courage and honour had been better em- 
ployed in the cauſe of their country. I 
ſhall now take the libery to give you my 
notions of true courage, or what the mo- 
raliſts call fortitude,- in order that you 
may diſcern how much of it goes to a 
modern duell. 1520135 
It would lead me beyond my preſent 
purpoſe to enter into a definition of for- 
titude in general, of which, courage, or 
military fortitude, is but a branch: I 
_ ſhall therefore confine myſelf to that kind 
of courage, which the bulk of mankind 
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figure to themſelves in fighting a man 
of honour. 


To ſuppoſe "courage genuine, it 


muſt certainly be ſuppoſed rational; it 
muſt be the effect of thought and rea- 
ſon, and not the effect of a mechanic 
impulſe, the heat of blood] or the over- 
boiling of the paſſions. An utter con- 
tempt of death, or riſking one's perſon 
without honeſt and reaſonable motives, 
has no claim to the name of courage, 
hut is juſtly ' termed brutal temerity and 
raſhneſs. For the truly © cooragious 
man muſt be convinced, that the cauſe he 
"efigages'in is really virtuous; he muſt 
know the value of the end propoſed, 
and the' juſt worth of his own life, to 
himſelf, his family, and the publick, 
char he may be able to judge how far it 


may be proper to oppoſe them to one 


another. This deliberating is far from 
"Being mixed with any degree of cowar- 
dice, but is rational courage, ſuch as man 
- only can boaſt; all beyond this is brutal 
fierceneſs, and the effects of mere mecha- 
mim; and without we ſuppoſe? this de- 


liberation; this compariſon of che unfit- 
neſs of tungs, we muſt admit the agent 


acts by mere impulſe, as does his horſe, 
„A chat tere is 1 ues in the 
n. aide ieee 10 

; How- 
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However, this kind of mad courage, 
this utter contempt of death without 
any reaſon, is admired by the gaping 
mulcitude, who have not ſagacity enough 
to diſcern. its ugly fource, and that the 
chief ingredients of this ſpecies of folly, is 
anger and pride. The paſſion of anger 
ſets the blood in a ferment, drives the 
finer ſpirits up to the brain, and by their 
hurry diſables the mind from any per- 
ception of danger, or reflection on cauſes 
and conſequences, and ſhe has no choice 
left, but to follow the wild impulſe of 
revenge. This, any man the leaſt conver- 
ſant with the paſſions and their effects, 
may eaſily diſcover; and that maſt of 
what is aſcribed to courage by the vulgar, 
18 owing to that blind headſtrong paſſion, 
anger; for whenever any ſigns of this 
falſe courage appear, their blood boils 
over, it flaſhes in their faces, and they 
act without the: leaſt ſign of rationality 
but ſure, à thinking man can never pride 
himſelf for being angry, deſire praiſe for 
being proud, or reſprct, becauſe he is mat), 
of which this ſpecics of courage is the 
legitimate ſi ggg. 
There is a kind of courage acquired 
by habit, a contempt of danger by being 
often expoſed to the objects of deatii. 
Thus men, by being often in batcles, a5 
r | coming 
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coming off with life, do not apprehend 
the danger ſo great as it is, or as they 
at firſt imagined, and therefore every 
freſn engagement, run on with freſh 
alacrity : But a man running up to the 
mouth of a cannon without fear, by the 
help of this. habicual courage, has no 
claim to true courage; he faces danger 
becauſe he does not apprehend it; and 
where it is not ſeen, or valued in its real 
proportion, it is the ſame thing as if it did 
not exiſt at all: And for this reaſon, 
conſtitutional courage has no title to the 
name of that cardinal virtue, ſince it 
proceeds from a fiery. hot diſpoſition, 
the mechaniſm of the body, and craſis 
of the fluids, . is chiefly produced by 
anger, pride, and a  predominancy of 
choler in their conſtitution. Actions 
reſulting from this k ind of courage have 
nothing morat in them; the agent is ac- 
tuated by -meer impulſe, is no more than 
a machine ſet in motion by the acting ot 
outward objects upon the animal ſpirits 
and the mais of blood, and is the loweſt 
kind of courage, except artificial courage 
raiſed hy the effects of ſpirituous liquors 
and opiates, the effects of which are fo 
often ſeen upon our common ſoldiers, 
which is no more to be accqunted cou- 


rage, than the raving of a madman is 
X to 


1989 
to be accounted wiſdom. However thefe 
three degrees, or fpecics of courage, 
viz. habitual, conſtitutional, and artificial, 
make up the ſum of that kind of cou- 
rage, admired by the vulgar in military 
men and bullies; and to a mixture 
of all them, we ,may ſuppoſe is owing 
the courage of the modern duelliſts; 
for it is impoſlible, that one ſpark of real 
rational courage can give countenance to 
the unnatural combars of our days. They 
are either conſtitutionally brave, and act 
by meer impulſe and paſſion, or habi- 
tually heroic, as butchers are habitually 
cruel; and neither foreſee their own 'dan- 
ger, nor value the danger of others; or 
they borrow their mock courage from 
the devil or ſtrong liquors: For let us 
examine the cauſe of our late duels, or 
indeed of moſt that have happened for 
ſevera] years * and it 1s impoſſible for 
us to ſuppoſe, that the combatants once 
conſidered the juſtice or conſequence of 
their quarrel, the value of their own 
lives, or weighed any one circumſtance 
attending an action of that conſequence. 
If they did, is it poſlible, that a rational 
creature can put his own life, or the life 
of any of his fellow-creatures, in'com- 
petition ' with the reputation of a com- 
mon proſtitute; or ſuppoſe _— and 
am 
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damnation, the only attonement can be 


made for a raſh word or paſſionate expreſ- 
ſion? And yet theſe two are the mighty 
motives for the valuable lives that have 
been thrown away in this enthuſiaſtic fit 
of courage; which, ſure, no man in his 
wits can pretend to be the reſult of ra- 
tional compariſon, or pru dent delibera- 
tion; if it is not; Where is the honour of 
being a meer machine aud, upon by 
pallionate impulſe, or harr led aan by 
ſuch a kind of courage? 

Is your honour engaged? Noz for: trus 
honour conſiſts in doing neither a bad, 
nor a fooliſh, things the one declares you 
a fool, and the other a knave; to both 
which «pithets you ayow: your claim, 

when engaged in a dueli on ſuch cauſes as 
he 999 produce them. Tou act a fool, 
when yon venture your life againſt what 
is not an equivalent, as much as mw 
laid ten to ane, when the bet was ur. 
and a knaye as you uſufp the ſword of juſ- 
tice from then law ful magiſtrate, and pre · 
tend to: puniſha crime with death by yout 
own authority, which in itſelf ſcarce de- 
ſerves a blow, as you diſpoſe of your own 
life without the eonſent of the public, 
who have a property in dt, or of that Be · 
g ho daſtewed's it on vou, to —_— 
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wiſer purpoſes than to be thrown away 
on eve 7 drunken btäwler, or in the de- 
fence of ſome lewd quatrel. Is it con- 
fiſtent with the man of honour or inte- 
grity to be proud of the . ignominious 
names of Knave and fool? Noz his actions 
beſpeak him rational, and honeſt, 150 
to biweeif and his neighb6ur + 3 he? loo 
upon his life as entruſted" to bim for the 
good of ſociety, and dares not part with 
ir, or riſk it but in a cauſe equal to the 
loſs which the public muſt tuſtajn'thro? 
his death. As he acts up to the dictates 
of reaſon, he values life on its own a 
count, he looks upon it as” the Tum of 
all other bleſſings, and therefore muſt 
never part with it, without an equivalent ! 
to himſelf or his" country. He "looks 
| _— ite as beſtowed on bim by the Al- 
ighty Being in ruſt for his own hap 
pineſs, 150 that of the f yſtem of whic 
he is a part; and therefore like a ttue ſol- 
dier, he obeys order, and dares hot leave 
his poſt, or fally out ' without 155 order 
of him who has fight to ee hi 
Has he cdurage, he. uſes it in 2 
of his life when un juſtly, attacked”; 5 
defence of his property, kis liberty, hi 
family, and his country; theſe are the on ly 
. ſtakes, againſt which he dare. oppoſe 
his life, and thus his debe, is real, as 


1 
the motives are rational, honeſt, and 
virtuous. Does he receive an injury 
which the laws of his country have not 
taken notice of as a crime, he has cou- 


rage to forgive it, in ſpite of mode or 


cuſtom. He either has given proof of 
his courage in the great cauſe. which re- 
998% or he is conſcious to himſelf 
that he is ready to do ſo the firſt oppor- 
tunity, and by that is enabled to laugh 
at the falſe imputation of cowardice by 
the unkinking; which to be able to do, 
requires more true courage, and rational 
fortitude, than to fight twenty duels; for 
as I have obſerved, a man by habit, art, 
or the force of anger, may counterfeit 
real courage, ſo far as to expoſe his life 
in ſingle combat; but none but the 
truly rational virtuous man of honour 
can have the courage to withſtand the 
imputation of cowardice, objected by the 
unthinking many, by the prejudice of 
faſhion and education, But if one or 
two worthy men would, out of compaſ- 
ſion to their country, reſolve to diſcoun- 
tenance this remain of gothic barbariſm, 
the mob, who only think as they are 
taught by their betters, would ſoon learn 
the true notion of honour, and that it con- 


ſiſls in doing nothing in itſelf baſe, un- 


juſt, mean, or ridiculous; and that true 
2 courage 
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courage and duelling, are no way akin 
to one another, and that an honeſt man 
muſt not riſk his life, but in defence ot 
his perſon, his liberty and his country; 
and exerciſes the higheſt act of courage 
when he forgives an injury, and ſcorns 
an impudent affront, when he refrains 
taking revenge, though he has it in his 
wer, and declines being his own judge, 
eaſt paſſion or prejudice ſhould ſway 
his verdit: He dares not ruſh into the 
next world without the divine ſummons, 
not only on his own account, but out of 
charity to his enemy; he dares not ven- 
ture to ſend him to eternity loaded with 
fin, and paſſion, without a poſſibility of 
repentance: He looks upon himſelf as ac- 
ceſſary not only to his death, but to thoſe 
everlaſting ſufferings which he braves, 
and muſt feel without the interpoſition 

of divine mercy. 92 mo 
I remember the firſt due] I fought. 
though I believe I had as much natural 
courage as any man, yet it was with dif- 
ficulty I could put a good face on the 
matter; and if it had not been ſhame, and 
the fear of ignominy, which withheld me, 
the frar of death and judgment, which 
I thought of with all their terrors, would 
certainly have got the better of my aſſum- ' 
ed courage; but as I came off without 
death 


Ln: 

death that, bout, every other duel beca 
leſs dreadful to me; but ſtill in all of cherh 
in ſpite of me, my reaſon' and conſcience 
raided me with my folly and imp. 

—— to hich I was deaf; and Iam, 
Opinion, if all you young gentlemen, who 
Heal of your proweſs, - would make the 
ſame ſincere declaration, you would own 
trankly you condemn the cuſtom in your 
hearts. If ſo, what ſhould hinder you to 
doin in baniſhing that barbarity out of 
your polite company? The krſt ſtep to 
which ſhould be, to order your footmen 
to kick out of, all ſober ſociety, every 
mash had drawn his ſword in defence 
of a'dragken, or paſſionate quarrel, or 
the cauſe = ſome worthleſs proſtitute; an 
inſtance or two of this kind of diſciplipe 
would reſtore the youths of this age to 
their ſenſes, and preſerve he lives, ,of 
1 of his majeſty 8 ſuhec Nan 


I am, r | 
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GuNTLEMEN, | | 


N the two preceeding letters I only 
animadverted on ſuch of your plea- 
ures as are in themſelves immoral ; and 
offered ſuch Arguments, to perſuade you 
to relinquiſh, at leaſt, the exceſs of them, 
as I hope will have ſome weight with 
you, and in hopes that I have ſucceeded 
ſo far; I beg leave to go one ſtep farther 

and examine, if or not, that part of your 
time, which is employed in pleaſures leſs 
vicious, is ſpent as it ought, or conſiſtent 
with the dignity of men of ſenſe, inte- 
E rity 
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grity, and conſcience, or with the claim, 
which you all pretend to have to the 
character of the fine gentleman, or even 
your pretenſions to the uſe of reaſon, and 
the appearance of rational creatures. 

In this enquiry, Gentlemen, I ſhall ſtill 
proceed upon thoſe principles, which ſeem 
to actuate every individual of you; and 
ſhall not pretend to deny the purſuit of 
pleaſure to be a rational employment, 
for men of your age, rank, and figure: 
I ſhall allow that argument its full 
force; but I muſt take the liberty to be 
a little ſcrupulous how I admit, that 
great part of your moſt innocent amuſe- 
ments are capable of affording real plea- 
ſure, or ſatisfaction, to a mind, which has 
the uſe of all its reaſoning powers and 
1 
When Dick Modiſb gets up about ten 
o' clock in a morning, has got dreſſed 
about twelve, and calls for his chariot to 
go to breakfaſt at Ranelagb, he cer- 
tainly thinks he paſſes the day, in a 
great exceſs of pleaſure, mirth, and in- 
nocence, and expects to do the ſame 
every day of his life ; but "aſk this fine 
gentleman, what pleaſure he has enjoyed ? 
what it is that has given him ſo much 
ſatisfaction? or what are the particular 
bleſſings which he enjoys in ſuch com- 
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pany, and in ſuch diverſions ? he is en- 
tirely at a loſs; he can tell you he was 
leaſed, highly diverted, and all that, 
ut for his life cannot recapitulate one 
circumſtance, that in a rehearſal, can 
convey the moſt diſtant idea of pleaſure 


to any but a mind juſt conſtituted as his is, 


and who by nature or cuſtom has acquired 
a habit of being pleaſed with trifles, and 
amuſed with ſomething beneath the moſt 
childiſh amuſements of the nurſery. 
I called on Dick ſome days ago, when 
he was uſt dreſſed ro go out upon his 


tour of pleaſure; I had ſome bulineſs 


of, conſequence to tranſact with him, and 
thought the morning the propereſt time 


to enter upon it. - He knew it, and tho* 


it,chiefly concerned himſelf, yet I ſaw a 
viſible chagreen in his countenance when 
I entered the room, -as much as if he had 
ſaid, Now am I diſappointed from going 
abroad, and muſt be plagued with 
damned buſineſs for an hour or two; How 


ſhall I get rid of him? How ſhall I put 


it off till ſome bad day makes my ſtay- 
ing at home neceſſary as well as tole- 


rable? I ſaw this, and knew his mind as 
well as if he had expreſſed himſelf in 


theſe very words, and ſo anticipated his 

excuſes, and endeavoured to bantet him 

into a humour of 2 ſcriouſly vega 
| ; 2 n 
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the Affair. Why Dick, ſays I, you are 


about, calls you abroad this forenoon, [ 
hope you run no riſk of loſing your miſ- 
trels by ſtaying at home an hour or two, 
or are you engaged behind Moniagut 
houſe at this hour, that you ſeem fo 
out of humour at the fight of your 
friend, leaſt he ſhould prevent. your 
being run through the guts, or your 
head being made a button of, to give a 
holiday to the city prentices; pray tell 
me now, what you would give to get 
rid of me but for this afternoon, Egad 
replied Dick, I would give a great deal, 
for to be plain with you, I have made 
an appointment with ſome perſons of 
quality to breakfaſt with them at Rane- 
lagh, and to paſs the day in an innocent 
- frolic; I promiſe myſelf a great deal of 


tunity for the price of the beſt gelding 
I have in my ſtable; for I was with the 
fatne company on Wedneſday laſt, and 
never paſt four and twenty hours. ſo 
agreeably in my life: Well, my friend, 
replied I, you know what you ſuffer by 
the delay of this affair, and the danger 


contented to put it off till to-morrow, 


early dreſſed, ſure I hope nothing of 
greater moment than what I am come 


pleaſure, and would not loſe the oppor- 


you run of a diſappointment; if you are 


L N. I 
I ſhall conſent, but it is upon this expreſs 
condition, that you. give me an exact 


journal of what paſſed at your laſt tour 
of pleaſure, of which you ſpeak with 
ſuch rapture, and which fer you ſo much 
agog to renew it again; I know there 
ean be no ſecrets in it, therefore you can 
have no objection to this requeſt. Fore 
Gad, ſays Dick, I agree to the propoſal | 
with all my heart; but leaſt I loſe time 4 
in the narration, you muſt go with me 
to Ranelagh, and as we go along I will 
fatisfy your Curioſity; you may order 
your chariot to foilow, to carry you back, 1 
for I muſt go with my company, where 
I know ſuch a queer fellow as you are 
grown, will not be very acceptable. I 
took him at his Word; we immetliately 
ſet out, and Diek began the journal of 
his Wedneſday's tour of pleaſure. I got 
up, - ſays he, about ten, was dreſſed 
by eleven, called on beau Flutter in 
Spring Gardens, and arrived at Ranelagb 
about twelve, where we met with Jord 
Dapperwit, Mr. Lofty, Bob Wouldbewit, 
lady Betty Ramble, Wiſs Fanny Pert, 
and the good. old lady her mother, Mils 


Rompiſh,and her couſin Miſs Polly Ogle; 
we breakfafted together, and was the 
beſt company in the World: Lord 
. Dapperwit was ſo roaſted by lady Betty, - 
** E 3 you 
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you would have ſplit your fides to ſee 
the filly figure the peer made; but he is 
a good-natured ſoul, took nothing amiſs 
that was ſaid, but all in good part, and 
bore the brunt of the railery of the whole 
company with the moſt Pop diſpo- 
fition. Beau Hutter and Miſs Rompiſb 
played a thouſand roguiſh tricks to one 
another, and were pure company. Bob 
made his remarks upon all the ladies and 
gentlemen in the garden, and ſo pleaſed 
the old lady Pert with the ſecret hiſtory, 
intrigues, miſcarriages, and follies of all 
that were not of our ſociety, that I am 
ſure the old widow 1s' ſupplied with a 
fund of ſcandal for a month to come. 
This Fack, with drinking tea, and liſten- 

ing to the muſic, which was raviſhing, 
was the chief of our entertainment at this 
delightful place, where you may hear 
and fee much ſuch another ſcene to day, 
if your ſolemn gravity can be perſuaded 
| _ » f 
We left the gardens about two, and 
ſtopped at St. Fames's park, where we 
Galked the mail for a couple of hours, 
continuing our remarks on all we ſaw, 
and laughing moſt egregiouſly at the 
many odd figures we ſaw huddled together 
in that place. Between three and four 
we went home to lady Peris, where 
> we 
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we were elegantly entertained at dinner, 
romped an hour or two after, drank tea, 
and ſet out for Yaux-ha!l, after ordering 
our maſquerade habits to be ſent to Miſs 
Oęle's at Chelſea, where we propoſed to 
return at night, I need not tell you how 
we paſſed our time at that charming 
place, we took two or three rounds, 
gathered freſh matter of diſcourſe from 


the odd medley of perſons and characters 
which appeared there, admired the im- 


provements on the Jights, heard two or 
three ſongs, took a ſmall repaſt, and re- 
turned by water about ten o' clock to 
Chelſea; hurried to Miſs Og/e's, put our- 


ſelves in maſquerade, and indulged our- 


ſelves in all the frolics we could think of, 
About four o' clock the maggot bit us to 
take boat and a band of muſick, with 
which we went up the river a great way, 
and paſſed the time very merrily, till 
towards nine o' clock, when we went to 
Richmond, breakfaſted, danced coun- 
dances -in our habits, made a fool 
of all the company under the ſanction 
of our diſguiſe, and at Jaſt, quite tired 
with raviſhing pleaſure, we returned by 
water to Chelſea, ſhifted our dreſs, and 
ſeparated each to his own home. 
Now Fack, for as old as you are, 
would not you like ſuch a frolic two or 
E 4 thre 
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three times a week, in ſuch polite com- 
pany? We had no drinking to excels, 
no groſs intriguing, but all was innocent 
mirth and paſtime, ſuch as we cannot re- 
proach ourſelves for, atany ſtage of life, 
and which leaves no uneaſy pangs upon 
the conſcience, as does intemperance, and 
the immoderate purſuit of the pleaſures 
reſulting from the gratification of the 
meer appetite with Women and Wine: 
My old friend, continued Dick, are not 
'you delighted with this new method 
we have found out in this age to paſs 
away our time like gentlemen, . and not 
like ſots, and ſatyrs, as you bullies of 
the laſt century were wont to do; why 
I warrant you, Jack, in the journal of any 
twenty four hours of your youthful days, 
we ſhould have heard of how many 
flaſks of burgundy were guzzled, how 
many baudy-houfes were ranſacked, how 
many duels were fought, and fuch hke 
brutiſh, ungentleman-hke doings as theſe; 
but for my part, though ſome of my ac- 
quaintance go into theſe oldfaſhion fro- 
lics, I have no conſtitution for them; 1 
fear a clap as 1 do the plague, and I had 
rather ſee a decree againſt my eſtate, than 
a ſurgeon's bill : I ſhall never run that 
riſk, but content myſelf with rational 
ſober delight, ſuch as I think no wiſe 

> man 
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man need be aſhamed of. But pray, 
Dick, replied I, very gravely, do you 
always paſs your time ſo agreeably ? you 
have not Raxelagh, Maſquerades, Vaux- 
| ball, &c. all the ſeaſon, pray how do you 


'O much the ſame way, there is the draw- 
ing room, plays, operas, aſſemblies, 
ridottoes, and maſquerades in winter; 


there is Foot's new invented diverſion 


for the forenoon, there is V bite's to play 


at cards or talk politics, and there is 


viliting the ladies, and a thouſand pri- 
vate parties of pleaſure to amuſe one at 


all ſeaſons of the year; in ſhort, act, 


no man has any occaſion to be a rake 
for want of employment, or amuſements 
to paſs away his time agreeably, there 
are pleaſures for every hour of the day. 
— But pray, Dick, you are no judge of 
muſick, and I have heard you declare 
you did not know the difference between 
a ſolo and concerto, and that you could 
be as well pleaſed with a Lancaſbire 
\hornpipe, as the beſt compoſition of 
Correlli's; how comes it about then, that 
you are of late ſo raviſned with operas 
and other muſical entertainments. - 
There now, is the effect of your want of 
knowledge of life; when I go to Rane- 
lagh, &c. do you think it is to hear the 

» 8 5 ſerapers 


paſs ſuch hours when this ſeaſon is over? 
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ſcrapers in the Ocheſtre, by no means; I 


would as ſoon ride a mile in rainy wea- 
ther to hear a ſcotch bag-pipe, I never 
mind the fellows, I am delighted witii 
the company, the converſation, the gay 
free air of the place, and manners of the 
people, and not with meer ſound : Even 


the play I never mind it, though I go 


- 


as - Conſtantly as any man in England; 
J ſee the actors, and am pleaſed or dil- 
pleaſed with them juſt as the humour 
cakes me, or as it is the faſhion for the 


time, but do you think I am not more 


delighted with the obſervations I make, 


and hear made upon the company, than 


with what a dull poet can ſay, which I 


have heard an hundred times over, and 
makes no more impreſſion on me than 


. the pious lectures of a country par ſon, 


againſt the ſin which I know he practiſes 
in private. In ſhort, Fack, I will tell you 
a ſecret, which, fifty to one, if you are 


not to learn, though you have been in 


the world ſince my father was a boy; 
that is, that the way for a man to be 
happy is to be pleaſed or diſpleaſed 


with whiat he pleaſes; I know you would 


have man be pleaſed by certain pre-eſta- 


bliſhed rules, but I am pleaſed becauſe 


it is my humour to be fo, and a fig for 


all your grave rules; what ſignifies the 
| knowledge 
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knowledge of them x 4 unleſs they 
have foree and efficacy enough to pleaſe 
me whether I will or not. But Fack, we 
are now got to Ranelagh, pray when you 
go into the gardens be pleaſed to lay 
aſide that grave philoſophic phiz of 
yours, you look as wiſe as the picture 
of Solomon's judgment, on an old piece 
of tapeſtry ; look gay and free like the 
inhabitants of the place, and be pleaſed 
to he fatisfied with yourſelf, and you 
muſt certainly reliſh this innocent amuſe- 
ment. 

I cannot ſay my friend's diſcourſe 
put me in a diſpoſition to aſſume the gay 
air he wanted I ſhould ; on the contrary 
it confirmed the ſolemn gravity of my 
phiz, which for fear be and his merry 
companions ſhould be as free with, as 
he had been, I was reſolved to withdraw 
from that ſcene of impertinence . and 
folly, and ſo returned home, heartily 
vexed, to ſee ſo much natural good ſenſe, 
as Dick was poſſeſſed of, buried in a 
round of thoughtleſs amuſements. 

I I am far, Gentlemen, from alledging 
that the ſcheme of people of faſhion 
meeting together in a fine ſummer's 
morning, and breakfaſting in public, is 
in itſelf (gable or incapable of afford- 


ing a reaſqhable relaxation to a thinking 
man; but I am concerned to ſes going 
E 6 there 


be tollerated; ſhe is arrived at the a 


. I} 

there made à ' buſineſs of, and preferred 
to the moſt important duties of private 
and public life; and that When people of 
ſenſe and faſhion meet on ſuch occaſions, 
there is ſo little of the rational in their 
converſation. There is my lady Faſhion 
neglects the domeſtic affairs of her fa- 
mily, and leaves them to the management 


of careleſs ſervants, in order to be every 


morning at a place where her perſon 
and behaviour are the jeſt of the whole 
company, and where ſhe can have no 
real delight, ſince, like my friend :Dick, 


ſhe has no taſte for muſic, but ſhe has 


a ſtrong appetite for ſcandal, which ſhe 
ſucks in with greater appetite than her 
tea or chocolate. If the idle folly Was 
"confined to her own (perſon, it — 
0 


dotage, and that may excuſe her, but 


then ſhe brings up the young ladies, ber 


daughters, in the ſame idle, gadding, 


goſſiping diſpoſitions, and is teaching 


them to mind the affairs of their families, 


if any man is ſuch a fool as to make them 


miſtreſs of one, juſt as ſne minds her's. 
Thus folly and vanity become heredi- 


i 


bas poſſeſſed the whole ſoul, Vice makes 


tary, and in a little time, when vanity 


its entry with but ſmall oppoſition. - 
. Nut 
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But,Gentlemen, in this journal of Zack's 
tour of pleaſure, which, like my picture 


and character in the farſt letter, may be 


inſcribed to any man of you, what foot- 
ſteps of rationality and polite education 
are to be traced! To what purpoſe does 
the fine young gentleman -paſs ſo many 
years at ſchool, learning the dead lan- 
guages, and ſo many more at the univer- 
ſity to ſtudy philoſophy and the ſci- 
.ences ? To what purpoſe ſo much time 
and expence beſtowed on travel into 
foreign countries? Is all this done, to 
improve the mind, enlarge the under- 


ſtanding, and. give him a taſte for plea- 


ſure above the vulgar part of mankind? 


.Or is it to teach him' to bury reaſon, 


ſenſe, and underſtanding in a continued 
circle of empty trifles? Does he require 


e of ancient Greece and 
Rome, to talk ſcandal fluently; or muſt 
he travel into Ha to romp and play 


monkey -tricks with a genteel air? Does 
it require underſtanding to go to an 


opera to hear muſical dialogues, in a 


language of which he does not underſtand 
one title, and muſick with which he is no 
more affected than with the ſound of 
marrow- bones and clevers; or to go to 
a play not to ſee one acted, but to gape, 
ſtare, and gaze upon the audience, and 


whiſper 
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whiſper to one another their ridiculous 
remarks; ſure it can require but a ſmall 
degree of underſtanding, and very little 
expence to qualify a gentleman for this 
method of life, and yet it is to theſe 
e all the great talents, the great 
earning, profound wiſdom and erudition 
of all the young nobility of Great Britain, 
are applied. 


Were you now and then to relax from 


more rational pleaſure, and trifle away 
an hour or two in ſuch filly amuſements, 
it would be tolerable, but to ſpend a 
whole life, and negle& every ſerious 
concern for ſuch follies, and never once 
in an age call in your underſtandings to 
adminiſter to your ſatisfactions, argues 
minds totally immerſed in luxury, va- 
nity, and thoughtleſsneſs; let one of you, 
when he awakes in the morning,aſk him- 
ſelf, — How have I ſpent the preceding 
day? What uſe have I made of my talents? 
Have they been employed for the benefit 
of my family, my king, or my country? 
What good have I done, which can give 
me pleaſure in the reflection? Or what 
real rational pleaſure have I enjoyed? 
Were the diverſions, in which I was all 
day long plunged, becoming a man of 
underſtanding ? Did they ſerve to enlarge 


my knowledge, increaſe humanity, or 
cheriſh. 
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cheriſh health and vigour, in either body | 
or mind? I am afraid, my friend Dick 


Modiſb, and all his brethren, muſt anſwer 
- ſuch queſtions in the negative, and ac- 
knowledge that they have been at beſt 
but negatively virtuous : It is true they 
may flatter themſelves they have not 
been vaſtly immoral ; becauſe they have 
| ſhunned the exceſs of thoſe vices we have 
been reprehending in the preceding let- 
ters; but that is not ſufficient to entitle 
them to humanity, unleſs they have uſed 
moderation in every other purſuit, and 
in all their amuſements diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves as thinking beings. We de- 
| ſpiſe the amuſements of children, becauſe 
they betray ſmall ſymptoms of thought 
or underſtanding; but what is the dif- 
ference between a parcel of boys playing 
at marbles, or blind-man's-buff, queſtions 
and commands, or the like, and a par- 
cel of old boys trifling with one another 
at Ranelafh, Playing at romps at a maſ- 
querade, or ſauntring at a play-houſe, 
or an opera, without attending to, or 
perhaps underſtanding the muſic, or the 
moral of the drama? Is the underſtand- 
ing more employed in the one claſs of 
diverſions, than the other? No, and the 
ſcandal is the greater, becauſe the chil- 
| 2 ; _ dren 
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dren exert in their. little amuſements all 
the talents they are maſters of; whereas the 


grown-up maſters and miſſes do all in 


their power to baniſn the very appearance 
of thought and reaſon from all their en- 


tertainments, and whenever the ſmalleſt 


glimpſe of rationality creeps into their 


diſcourſe, it is only to ſhew the world 
to what baſe purpoſe it can be employed, 


- fince it is uſed only to laugh at modeſty, 
to ſhock the — with ſilly railery, 
and ridicule the abſent with malicious 
-Nlander, | 
In the name of God! if you muſt live 
at theſe places, allow thought to mingle 


with your diverſions, and ſhew the world 


that a gentleman can amuſe himſelf in a 
manner becoming a rational creature. 


L would not pretend to fay that diver- 


ſions are not neceſſary to relax the mind 
from more abſtracted ſtudies, but then it 
is needleſs that this relaxation ſheuld be 
carried fo far, as to baniſh thought and 
knowledge entirely, and to introduce in 


its place, a ſcnſcleſs inaftivity and chil- 
diſh rompiſhneſs; ſomething becoming 


men may ſtill mingle in converſation, 


without overcharging the ſpirits with 
too much / thought ; you may always 
find diſcourſe, which may improve one 
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another in the ſentiments of virtue, bene- 
volence and humanity, without abating 
an ace of the gaiety of your diſpoſitions, 
or being obliged to ſcandal and 1ll-natur'd 
ſlander, to fill up the vacant ſpaces of a 

polite converſation, | 
But, if you conſider, not only the ridi- 
culous figure you make in theſe thought- 
leſs tours of pleaſure, but the ſcandalous 
abuſe of time the exceſs of them neceſ- 
ſarily occaſions, you cannot, if you think 
at all, but be aſhamed of them, To ſee 
a man, who pretends honour, neglect the 
concerns of his friends, the moſt weighty 
affairs of the publick, and his own do- 
meſtic / intereſt, to go and trifle away a 
whole day in a total abſence of thought, 
at ſome or other of the places of public 
reſort, has not only ſomething valtly ri- 
diculous, but ſomething really vicious; 
for it is not enough, that we do not abuſe 
our time with unnatural debauches, but 
we are obliged, in conſcience and honour, 
to employ it to ſuch. purpoſes as the 
Great Giver of life intended it: It. is im- 
poſſible that a man can think he was 
born with reaſon and underſtanding, 
and endued with all the great advan- 
tages of acquired knowledge, meerly 
to pleaſe himſelf with ſauntering from 
done 
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one place of diverſion to another, ſup- 
poling theſe diverſions never ſo rational. 
He muſt acknowledge his country has 


a right to part of his time, and the beſt" 


of his talents; that the intereſt of his 
particular friends and neighbours, have 
a natural claim to ſome hours in the 
twenty four; and that the intereſt of his 
children and poſterity lays an obligation 
upon him, with which he cannot honeſtly 
diſpenſe, to beſtow ſome time in the 
management and direction of his do- 
meſtic concerns, and that the intereſt of 


his ſoul puts in aclaim for a ſmall ſhare 


of his time being employed in religion, 
and acts of devotion and piety ; I fay, an 
honeſt thinking man muſt acknowledge 
he lies under all theſe obligations, and 
that he has no right to employ one hour 
1n diverſion, that may interfere with any 
of theſe great duties. Now what fall 


we ſay to ſuch, who, for the ſake of 


diverſions, wherein there is not the ſmall- 
eſt degree of thought required, make 
light of all theſe tyes, neglect ' moſt of 
"them, and perform the reſt ſuperficially 
and with reluctance? 

I have known a game of cards loſe a 
national vote, a party of pleaſure has 


been preferred to the peace and _— 
33 0 
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nar ee | 
of the neareſt friends, and for domeſtic 
buſineſs there is not one in ten of the 
diverſion-hunters who knows the ſtate 
of his affairs, till by the knavery or 
negligence of the ſervants, to whom they, 
have been entruſted, they are become 
deſperate; it is not they themſelves who 
ſuffer moſt, on ſuch occaſions, but a 
thouſand innocent families are involved 
in their ruin, Nor ſhall I be ſo ill natured 
as to believe they Intended any ſhould 
ſuffer by them, but they are ſo much 
plunged in pleaſure, they have not leiſure 
to conſider the expence, nor the conſe» 
quence of looking early into the ſtate of 
their families. | | ; 

This is the. certain conſequence of 
thoſe expenſive diverſions, and how-an 
honeſt man can reconcile it to his notions 
of honeſty, is indeed to me the greateſt 
of all myſteries. _ ieee 

But then, Gentlemen, you are to con- 
ſider the influence your example has 
upon the induſtrious part of your fellow w- 
ſubjects; lazineſs, vanity, and luxury, 
have already, by your means, crept into 
all the claſſes of life. The native ſtrength 
and riches of the iſland may ſupport a 
face of plenty for a little time longer, but 
while you continue to ſpend more tinſe 


and money than you ought," and the ary 
ute! of 


92 
of the community, who ſupply your va- 
nity, live higher than their income, po- 
verty muſt ſoon be upon us, and then you 
__ retrench out of neceſſity, and with 
a very bad grace; therefore out of a re- 
gard to plcaſure, and out of policy to 
_ Preſerve the means of it, you ought to 
abate ſomewhat of the preſent exceſs, 
that you may have ſome hope that ir may 
laſt always; which, as matters go at 
prefent, it is impoſſible it ſhould. In 

a word, I would have you mingle fome 
fmall ſhare of underſtanding in all your 
entertainments, and make a more natural 
divifion of your time; let huſineſs, pub- 
lic and private, have its proportion; 
allow a moment or two in the twenty 
— 8 for 1 reflection, and 
that of itſelf may convince 


for, 1 you may reliſn more plæaſure 


ſix hours ſpent in a rational amuſe- 

ment, than you do now that ſpend 

the whole twenty four in a thoughtleſs 
found of vanity and folly. _ 

I 4 GI. nan fs 
Nur real Friend, 

7. WILD AIR. 
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